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Program Adopted 
For Stabilization 
Of Construction, 


Restoration of Confidence | 
And Freeing of Credit) 
Are Immediate Problems, | 
Conference Decides | 


Proposals Favored 
For Work-spreading 


Discussion of Problem With 
Federal Officers and Spokes- 
men for Labor Unions Sug- 
gested at Builders’ Session 


Declaring that orderly and healthy de- 
velopment of construction, freed from wide 
fluctuations, is essential to economic sta- 
bility, the National Conference on Con- 
struction closed a two-day session Oct. 14 
by pledging itself “to encourage a step- 
by-step program aimed at renewing con-| 
struction on a more stable basis, in the 
interest of the construction industry, the | 
business community and the public.” 


Restoration of Confidence 


The immediate problem, the Conference | 
decided, is to hasten the restoration of 
confidence which will release private capi- | 
tal and credit into construction and other | 
trade-invigorating channels. It was the | 
opinion that scarcely less urgent is the | 
related problem of “discovering practical | 
Ways and means for obtaining an orderly | 
and balanced volume of construction, effi- | 
ciently produced and reasonably adjusted | 
to the country’s needs.” 

To soive these problems, the Confer-| 


ence committed itself to a program coordi- | 
nated locally and nationally with action of | 
financial and other business interests, in-| 


dustries producing construction materials, 
and the groups engaged in building op- 
erations. 

Resolutions Adopted 


In a series of resolutions, the confer- 
ence adonted in general the proposals of 
its five iact-finding committees, advanced 
Oct. 13, which deal with such questions 
as real property inventories, construction 
employmient statistics, accident preven- 
tion, sound trade relations, seasonal op- 
erations, building codes, and simplifica- 
tion. 


The resolutions also took up the ques- | 


tion of apprertices, the use of American 
materials in pub,;ic works projects, credit 
bureaus, appraisals, a uniform mortgage 
act, defects in relationship among ele- 
ments of the building industry, and bid 
peddling. (The resolutions are printed in 
full text on page 7.) 
Spread of Available Work 


It was urged that a request be made of 
the Secretary of Labor, other Cabinet of- 
ficers, and representatives of the unions 
of the American Federation of Labor to 
meet with members of the conference in 
an attempt to remove difficulties in the 
way of spreading available work in the 
construction industry during the present 
economic emerge:.cy. 

The confecence made provisions for 
continuing its work by appointing a com- 
mittee for this purpose, pointing out that 
efforts of the conference to date have had 
most gratifying results, “both of a prac- 
tical nature and in bringing about a bet- 
ter mutuai understanding between 
groups engaged in construction and re- 
lated groups in tne field of finance, real 
estate, transportation and commerce.” 


Benefits Predicted 

In closing the session, Secretary of 
Commerce Roy D. Chapin complimented 
the assembly on its resolutions, declaring 
that “you are preceding along lines that 
make business successful.” 

“You are intergrating your business,” 
the Secretary declared, “and yours and 
other industries will benefit.” 

Members of the resolutions committee 
were: Chairman F. P. Byington, W. T. 
Chevalier, Raymond T. Cragin, H. S. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Federal Relief Loans 
Granted Two States 


Emergency Advances Made to 
Both Texas and Missouri 


Emerg2ncy relief loans to the States of 
Texas and Missouri have been granted by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the Corporation announced Oct. 15. Texas 
receives $237,097 for 
ties, 
The announcements follow in full text: 

“Upon application of the Governor. of 
Texas 
poration has made available $237,097 to 


ineet current emergency relief needs for! 
the period Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 in nine coun- | 


ties of that State. 


“These funds are made available under | 


Title I, section 1, subsection ‘(c) of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act 


of 1932 with the understanding that the | 


responsibility of the local communities 


and the State of 


vide relief is not in any way diminished. 


The Texas Legislature will next meet in 


January, 1933. 


“The Governor's application for 


Houston; Tarrant County and the City 
of Fort Worth; Jefferson County and the 


Cities of Beaumont, Port Arthur and Port | 


Neches; Travies County and the City of 
Austin; McLennan County and the City 
of Waco; Anderson County and the City 
of Palestine; Robertson Conuty and the 
City of Hearne; Bexar County and the 
City of San Antgnio, and Potter County 
and the City of Amarillo. The area repre- 


sented is said to include approximately 25 | 


per cent of the total population of the 
State. 


“During the calendar year 1931 the 
total amount expended for relief and work 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


lat the Ottawa Conference between 
United Kingdom and that Dominion, ac- | 


| missioner 


| along 
| the 


the | 


relief in nine coun- | 
white Missouri was allotted $81,166. | 


the Reconstruction Finance Cor- | 


Texas to make every /| 
effort to develop their resources to pro- | 


sup- | 
plementary Federal funds and supporting | 
data cover Harris County and the City of | 
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New Zealand Fixes 
Schedule of Duties 


Rates on Imports Are Increased 
In Accord With Trade 
Agreement at Ottawa 


N accordance with agreements reached at 
the British imperial economic confer- 
ence in Otiawa, New Zealand has revised 
her tariff schedule, the Department of 
Commerce announced Oct. 14. 
apparel, piece goods, asphalt, cigars, bi- 
itumen and confectionery are affected. The 
full text of the announcement follows: 
Resolutions were passed in the New 
Zealand Parliament on Oct. 13, 1932, to 
give effect to the agreement concluded 


cording to a cablegram from Trade Com- 
Julian B. Foster, Wellington, 
dated Oci. 13. 

The alterations in duties provided for 
in the resoluiions become effective the 
iollowing morning, and in general, are 
the following lines: Remeval of 
customs surtax and a reduction in 
both the general and preferentia! tariff 
rates (in most cases by the same amount) 
on wearing apparel, silk and artificial silk 
piece goods and confectionery; the imposi- 
tuuon of duty under the general tariff on 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


Effect of Revision 
Of Canadian Tariff 
Schedules Studied 


Commerce Department Lists 
262 Changes But Declares 
Inability to Estimate Re- 
sult to American Exports 


More ihan 250 changes in the Canadian 
tariff schedule, made effective provision- 
ally, Oct. 13, as a result of agreements 
|} with the United Kingdom reached at the 
/ imperial sconomic conference in Ottawa in 
| August, have been listed by the Depart- 
jment of Commerce. It has been unable 
'to make even a rough estimate of the 
amcunt of American exports that will be 
affected. 

Although unofficial reports have said 
that anywhere from $75,000,000 to $150,- 
000,000 worth of American exports would 
pe hit oy the revised tariffs, the Depart- 
ment is unable to confirm any calcula- 
tion, it was stated orally. Estimates 
| would have t@ be on the basis of the 1931 
| trade, which was considerably higher than 
}!n 1932, during the months for which com- 
| parable figures are available, it was ex- 
plained. 
} Exports and Imports 
| Department figures show exports, in- 
'cluding reexports, to Canada valued at 
| $396,355 ,000 and imports from Canada of 
| $266,268.000 last year, compared with $659,- 
| 094,000 in exports and $402,350,000 in im- 
|ports in 1930. Canada ranked second in 
| 1931 among the foreign markets of the 
| United\States, taking 13 per cent less than 
| the United Kingdom. 
| Much of the 40 per cent decrease in 
exports last year was due to commodity 
| price declines, it was stated, as quantity 
reductions ranged from 12 to 36 per cent. 
| Bituminous coal was the largest item in 
the exports to Canada in 1931, accounting 
for $37,624,000 of the total 
| Machinery Shipments 

Industrial macninery shipments were 
worth $25,053,000, iron and steel products 
| $21,534,000, electrical machinery and ap- 
| paratus $18,335,000, anthracite coal $17,- 
005,000, and automobile parts except en- 
gines $14,642,000. Crude .petroleum ac- 
counted for $14,765,000. 
| The Department of Commerce state- 
| ment explaining the changes follows in 
' full text: 

Changes in 262 out of the 807 items of 
| the Canadian tariff, all but 37 of which 
| involve civanges in duties, designed to in- 
}ciease ihe margin of preference enjoyed 
| by the products of the British Empire in 
che Canadian market, were presented at 
; Ottawa by Premier Bennett on Oct. 12, 
}and became provisionally operative on the 
| i3th, according to telegraphic advices 
| from Commercial Attache Lynn W. Meek- 
ins at Otiawa. This action gives effect 


| 


| [Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


Immigration Visas for Month 
- 94 Per Cent Under Quota Limit 


THERE 
gration quotas of 
the major countries in August, accord- 


of immi- 
cent for 


was underissue 


94 per 


an 


ing to announcement by 
ment of State Oct. 14 

Only 412 immigration visas were is- 
sued to immigrants entitled to prefer- 
ence and 442 to aliens not entitled to 
preference. 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

It is now possible to give the resvits 
of the examination during August, 1932, 
of aliens by consular officers, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1917, to determine whether 
they are “likely to become a _ public 
charge” in the light of existing unfavor- 
able economic conditions including the 
widespread unemployment in the United 
States. 

Reports from American consular offi- 
cers assigned to 21 countries whose an- 
nua! quotas represent 148,383 of the ‘otal 
quota of 153,831, indicate that of the 
possible maximum issue based upon the 
monthly 10 per cent of the total quotas, 
which maximum issue equals 14,838, only 
412 immigration visas were issued during 
August, 1932, to aliens entitled to pref- 
erence under the immigration laws, and 
442 to aiiens not entitled to preference, 
making a total of 854 for the month. 

This means that of the possible maxi- 
mum of 14,838 quota numbers available 
during August for issuance to aliens 
born in the countries mentioned, there 
was an underissue of 13,984 or 94 per 
cent. 

Incomplete returns received to date 


the Depart- 
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penis to Railroad 


Exports of Cotton 
To Employ 3,000 


For New Season 


| e : | I. C. C. Approves Grant of 
| Gain 50 Per Cent $3,000,000 for Equipment 
| | And Repairs on B. & O. 


- oe era 

2 b . | ‘MPLOYMENT for 3,000 men during the 

Sales to Eur ope Increase KE; Winter months will be provided di- 
But Shipments to Orient | *@tly 2nd indirectly through the approval 
Decline, According 


|by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to | Oct. 14 of a three-year loan to the Balti- 
Commerce Department 


| more & Ohio Railroad from the Recon- 

struction Finance Corporation in the 
Purchases by China | 
Under 1931 Figure’ 


Commission's report. (Finance Docket No. 
9659.) 

The money is to be used in the repair 
and rebuilding of 165 locomotives, 2,500 
freight cars, and 820 new all-steel gondola 
cars. Actual work on the rolling stock 
Period will provide employment for 1,500 men, 
| While materials and supplies used in the 
; Work wiil give employment to a like 
| amount of men in outside shops, the Com- 
mission said. The Commission's report 
| follows in full text: 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, on Sept. 27, 1932, filed with us an 


amount cf $3,000,000, according to the 


French Demands in 
Amount to 187,000 Bales 
As Compared to 28,000 in 


Same Season Last Year 


Cotton exports of the United States in 
the first two months of the new season were 
more than 50 per cent above the same pe- 
riod last season, according to a Depart- 
ment of Commerce statement Oct. 14. 
to Japan and China declined substantially. 
their purchases over 1931, but shipments 
to Japan and China declared substantially. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Exports of American cotton for the first 
two months, August and September, of 
the current cotton season totaled 1,186,000 
bales, as compared with 769,000 bales for = = 
the same two months last year, a gain of | Decrease of 200 Millions in 


417,000 bales, or over 50 per cent, accord- ° 

ing to the Commerce Department's Tex- Net Operating Income of 
ee | Lines Shown for Eight 
Months of This Year 


| [Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


Workers on Ralways 
‘During Month Fewes 


In the Last 34 Years 


Chinese Purchases Decline 
September exports of cotton from the| 
United States amounted to 734,000 bales, | : —_— — 
as compared with August exports of 452,- For the first time since 1898, employ- 
000 bales, and September, 1931, of 558,000 ment on Class 1 railroads in the United | 


Employment Rises 
3.6 Per Cent in 


Pay Rolls in September 
Over August Recorded Al- 
so by Labor Department 


Manufacturing Group 
Shows General Gain 


Twelve of 14 Branches Report 
Expansion With Textiles 
Leading; Retail Trade Takes | 
| On More Workers 


A gain of 3.6 per cent in employment in 
|the major industries in September over 
August, accompanied by an expansion of 
2.6 per cent in pay rolls, was reported Oct. 
16 by the Department of Labor. 

| The canning and preserving industry 
led in the expansion of employment, the 
| Department said, and there were substan- 
tial advances also in anthracite mining, 
| retail trade, bituminous coal mining, and 
|manufacturing. The statement follows in 
| full text: 

| The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
| United States Department of Labor re- 
ports the changes in employment and pay 
| rolls in September, 1932, as compared with 
| August, 1932, based on pay roll reports 
}ending nearest the 15th of the month, 
; received from 54,851 identical establish- 
;ments in 15 major industrial groups, hav- 
{ing in September 4,248,706 employes, 
| whose combined earnings in one week were 
$79,486,136. The combined total of these 





{Advance of 2.6 Per Cent in| 


bales, it was stated. This represents a/| 
gain of 282,000 bales over August, and 176,-! 
000 bales over September, 1931. | 
As compared with August, September 
shipments showed increases to all impor- | 
tant countries, except to China, where 
shipments registered a sharp decrease, it 
was pointed out. 
European Sales Higher | 


As compared with September, 1931, 
larger shipments were shown for most of 
the Eurapean countries which were off- | 
set by a decline in the shipments to China 
and Japan. The shipments to France 
amounted to 111,000 bales, against 22,000 | 
bales in September, 1931; shipments to! 
Germany were 253,000 bales, against 121.-| 
000 bales last year; shipments to Italy| 
were 68,000 bales, against 40,000 bales last 
year and shipments to the United King- 
dom amounted to 87,000 bales, against 28,- 
000 bales. On the other hand, the ship- 
ments to China were only 6,620 bales 
against 107,000 bales in September, 1931, 
and shipments to Japan were 103,000 bales | 
against 162,000 bales. 

Shipments to France 

For the two months, August and Sep- 
tember, larger figures were shown for 
most of the European countries but ex- 
ports to Japan and China showed a sub- | 
stantial decline. 

The shipments to France for the two} 
months amounted to 187,000 bales against | 
28,000 bales last year. Shipments to Ger-| 
many were 258.000 bales against 142,000 
bales, to Italy 111,000 bales against 62,000 | 
bales and to the United Kingdom 154,000 | 
bales against 35,000 bales. Larger ship- 
ments were also shown for Belgium, the 
exports this year amounting to 31,000 bales 
against 17,000 bales during August and 
Scptember, 1931. Small increases were also 
shown for Portugal, Spain and Sweden 
The total exports to Continental Europe 
amounted to 805,000 bales against 330,000 
bales during August and September, 1931, 
representing an increase of 475,000 bales. 

Trade With Japan | 

On the other hand, the exports to Japan 
amounted to 162,000 bales against 215,000 
bales during August and September, 1931, 
a loss of 53,000 bales and the exports to 
China were 46,000 bales against 161,000 
bales last year, showing a loss of 115000 
bales. Smaller shipments were likewise 
shown to Canada and India, the shipments 
to the latter country being 1,408 bales for 
the two months against 11,000 bales for 
the corresponding two months of last year. 





from the remaining countries, whose an- 

nual quotas amount to 5,448, are not 

restricted to a 10 per cent monthly issue, 
indicate that only 67 visas were issued 
during August 

Canada.—Reports received from Can- 
ada indicate that only 666 non-quota 
visas were issued in August, 1932, as 
compared with 5,438 visas which were is- 
sued during August, 1928, the same month 
of the last normal fiscal year, which rep- 
resents a reduction in visas issued during 
this period of 88 per cent. 

Mexico.—Only 129* Mexicans were issued 
visas in August, 1932, as compared with | 
5,897 in August, 1927, (the last correspond- 
ing normal month before the standards of 
examination in Mexico were raised to 
equal those elsewhere) or a decrease of 98 
per cent. 

Cuba.—The American Consul General! at | 
Habana has reported the issue of 64” im- 
migration visas to natives of Cuba during 
August, 1932 compared with 295 in 
August, 1928, the same month of the last 
normal! fiscal year, or a reduction of 78 
per cent . 

The 
plished 


as 


have been 

the United 

existing 
present 


results 
of 
of 


of 


above 
by consuls 
in the enfcrcement 
of law in the light 
conditions. 

In this connection, consular officers | 
have been informed that, in view of the! 
serious unemployment which exists in the} 
United States particular care should be} 
taken before issuing immigration visas to | 


accom - 
States 

provision 
economic 
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| promptly 


States in August this year fell below a 
million workers, and the net railway op- 
erating income of the carriers for the 
first eight months of 1932 was more 
than $200,000,000 less than that for 
the same period last year, according to 
information made available Oct. 14 at the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Mechanical Progress 

Employment records of the middle of 
August, 1932, showed a total of 996,319 
workers, compared with 1,021,937 for mid- 
July and 1,047,483 on June 15. Additional 
information as to employment was made 
available as follows: 

In 1898, the average 
monthly employment was 


the 
and 


figure for 
928,924, 


covered alY classes of railways, since at! 
that time no difference was made between | 
At that time there were many em- | 


them. 
ployes on the railroads who are not em- 
ployed today, notably brakemen whose 
duty it was to operate the hand brakes on 
each car,of a tran, both passenger and 
freight. 
Consistency of Decline 

The August 
of 22.65 per cent below the employment 
reported at the middle of that month in 
1931. The sharpest drop compared with 
August last year was in maintenance of 
way and structures, amounting to 26.61 
per cent, followed by yardmasters, switch 
tenders and@ hostlers, with 24.63 per cent. 

Except for a siight increase in employ- 
ment in March of a little over 3,000 com- 
pared with February, the decline in em- 


[Continued on Page , Column 3.) 
Home Loan Banks 
Open for Busines 


peel Func- 


edule 


All 12 Institutions 
tioning on Se 


The 12 Federal home loan banks opened 


| for business Oct. 15 and are now function- 


ing, the Federal Home Loan Board an- 
nounced. Franklin W. Fort, Chairman of 
the Board, said in the announcement that 
there is now no sound reason why mort- 
gage lending institutions should not 
make sound home mortgage 
loans, since the system stands ready to 
provide the necessary funds. 


{ment follows in full text: 


The Federal Home Loan Bank System 
was launched successfully today when the 
12 regional banks comprising the system 
opened their doors for business promptly. 
Telegraphic advices to Chairman Fort 


| from each bank gave the hour of opening 
/in each city as that of the beginning of 


the banking day and in some cases an- 
nounced the name of the executive vice 
president who had been elected to take 
active charge of the bank. 

Franklin W. Fort, Chairman of 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 


the 
ex- 


pressed general satisfaction over the inau-|) —____— . - i heereseshiepnsinonton ‘ 
‘Family Ownership of Radio Sets 
Classified by Race and Nativity 


guration of the system and sounded a note 
of warning that loans on home mortgages 
on excessive real estate valuation could 
not be expected. 

Mr. Fort said: 

“I am very much pleased to announce 
that every one of.the 12 district banks 


opened by Oct. 15, which was the mark | 


set six weeks ago. 
“Many of the banks are in temporary 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 
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. . of every article 

in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 
The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is Classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 


figure aiso showed a drop} 


The state- | 


15 industrial groups (not including build- 
ing construction for which complete data 
|are not yet available) shows an increase 
|of 3.6 per cent in employment and in in- 
; crease of 2.6 per cent in pay rolls over the 


| month interval. 
| Retail Trade Group Gains 


The greatest gains in employment and 
| pay rolls from August to September were 
reported in the canning and preserving 
industry, in 


' cent in pay rolls were shown. The anthra- 
cite mining industry reported an increase 
of 13.6 per cent in both items, and the 
| retail trade group reported a gain of 7.2 
| per cent in number of workers combined 
with an increase of 6.3 per cent in pay rolls 
Employment in the bituminous coal min- 
ing industry in September was 5.1 per cent 
above the August level, and pay rolls were 
14.4 per cent higher than in the preceding 
month, The manufacturing group of in- 


dustries reported a gain of 4.5 per cent in| 


employment and 5 per cent in pay rolls, 
jand the dyeing and cleaning group re- 
ported an increase of 4.7 per cent in num- 
ber of workers and 8.5 per cent in total 
earnings. Employment in the quarrying 
and nonmetallic mining and in the metal- 
liferous mining groups showed gains of 
2.4 per cent and 2.2 per cent, respectively, 
with slightly larger gains in pay rolls. 

Industrial Payrolls 

The woeolesaie trade group reported an 
increase of 0.9 per cent in cmployment 
coupled with a decline of one-tenth of 1 
|per cent in pay roll totals. In the\re- 
maining 6 industrial groups (crude petrol- 
eum producing, telephone and telegraph, 
power and light, electric railway and bus 
operation, hotels, and laundries) decreases 
in employment combined with slightly 
larger declines in pay rolls were reported. 
The decreases in employment in these 
groups, with the exception of th 
petroleum group, were 1 per cent or less. 

Employment in manufacturing industries 
increased 4.5 per cent in September, as 
|compared with August, and pay ftolls in- 
creased 5 per cent. 

These changes are based on reports re- 
ceived from 18,165 establishments in 89 of 
the principal manufacturing industries in 
the United States, having in September 
2,620,867 employes whose combined earn- 
ings in one week were $44,626,055. 

Manufacturing Industries 

Twelve of the 14 groups of manufactur- 
ing industries reported increases in em- 
ployment and pay rolls over the month 
jinterval, the textile group reporting the 
most pronounced gains in each item, 14.1 
per cent in employment and 23.4 per cent 
in pay rolls. The two groups reporting 
decreased employment” and pay rolls 
(transportation equipment and _ rubber 
goods) were affected largely by the cur- 
tailed operations in the automobile indus- 
try. ow” 

Increased employment was reported in 
|68 of the 89 manufacturing industries in- 





| [Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 





| ADIO sets are owned by 444 per 
| cent of the natve white families of 
the United States, by 43.6 per cent of 
the foreign-born white families, and by 
7.5 per cent of the Negro families, ac- 
cording to a census statement issued as 
of Oct. 17 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Out of 29,904,663 families in 1930, it 
was reported that 12,048,762, or 40.3 per 
cent, owned radio sets. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

The Director of the Census announced 
today the number of families in the 
United States having a radio set, by 
color and nativity of head and for urban 
and rural areas, as returned in the Pif- 
teenth Census, 

The tabulations relating to radio sets 
show the number of families. ‘not in- 
cluding institutions, ete.) having a radio 
set at the time the census was taken 
in April, 1930 (Note No. 1). The figures 
therefore do not represent the whole 
number of radio sets in existence or 
in use, since one family may‘ have two 
or more sets, and since there are con- 


siderable numbers of sets in use in stores | 


which seasonal increases of | 
26.6 per cent in employment and 14.6 per | 


crude | 





Values Calailatet” 
Of Nonfarm Home 


Strengthened Aet 
For Prevention of 


Dumping Advised 


Census Shows Median Valua- | 
tion for Owned Domiciles 
To Be $4,778 


| THE median value of nonfarm homes | 
| owned in tne United States is $4,778, | 
|while for rented nonfarm homes, the | 
| median rental is $27.15 monthly, according | 
ito a statement issued Oct. 15 by the De- 
| partment of Commerce. 
| A little less than half the owned non-| 
| farm homes are worth between $3,000 and | 
$7,500, while $30 to $49 is the most com-| 
{mon rental. The statement follows in 
full text: | 

The Director of the Census announced 


Says Low Exchanges 
Offset Tariff Benefit 
today (Oct. 15) the number of nonfarm ‘ 
families classified according to value or | 


monthly rentai returned in the! Present Law Too Cumbersome 

Fifteenth Census ad > as cada : ; es 
The number of homes and the number | To Permit Emergency Relief 
When Dumping of Foreign 


of families are identical in the census | 
| statisties, since a home is defined as the ‘ an oe 
statistic ea me | Goods Occurs, He Claims 


living quarters occupied by a family. The | 
}enumerator was instructed to report on |} 
the population scnedule for each nonfarm | Revision of the Antidumping Act of 
family the approximate current market, 1921 to permit more speedy use of its 
value of the home, if it was owned by any | provisions will be sought when Congress 
member of the family, or the monthly | convenes in December by Senator Reed 
| (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, as chairman of 
| @ special subcommittee of the Senate Com- 


Senator Reed Asserts That 
Congress Will Be Asked 
To Permit Faster Action 
In Applying Provisions 





as 
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‘ : ; 
; i | mittee on Finance. 
‘Western Railroads Senator Reed's announcement of plans 
é | tee placing greater flexibility in the Anti- 
Contend for Higher | dumping Act was made following a con- 
| : | ference with F. X. A. Eble, Commissioner 
. L k jo Customs, who asserted that “depre- 
Rates on ivestoc | ciated currencies and starvation wages in 
. ee ee | foreign factories have vitiated the sup- 
. « S 1 i « i i Pw 
Scale Adopted in 1931 Is — oe Senet 
| E ye E ceme 
Far Below Reasonable | “I do not know how we can correct the 
 avel. Counsel for Rail- entire condition, said Senator Reed in 


oe oral statement, “but certainly we can. 
| make the law work more effectively. It 
| requires too much delay now to make it 
Serve emergency conditions. I am going 
to seek changes so that when there is a 
condition of dumping, the*penalties of the 
Statute can be made operative without 
Waiting until our productive capacity has 
been destroyed.” 

At the request of Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah, chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, A. A. Ballantine, ordered some 
500 exhibits gathered by the Bureau of 
Customs to be transferred from the Bu- 
reau to the Committee room for exami- 
nation by Senators. 

Selling Price Shown 

Each article is of foreign make and the 
records show its selling price to American 
| jobbing or retail houses. From them, Sen- 
ator Reed asserted, he was convinced that 
|the attempts of foreign manufacturers to 
place their products in the American 
market are gaining ground. 

“So long as those ,countries are off the 
gold standard and keep cutting their wages 
down,” he added, “no one can guess how 
far they will go in destroying our indus- 
tries.” 

The Pennsylvania Senator explained 
that he believed the problem should be 
attacked also from the angle of par values 
of the currency of the country from which 
particular imports come. He suggested 
that such a covrse would not entirely 
solve the problem but that it held forth 
scmething in the naiure of a restriction. 

Cites Particular Exhibit ° 

“Take the item of a rubber swimming 
ring there on the table of exhibits,” said 
Senator Reed. “That thing is being sold, 
laid down in this country and duty paid, 
at 14 cents. The Japanese currency is 
depreciated about 50 per cent. If we 
computed the tari® on the basis of the 
;par value of the currency, it would cut 
down the aavantage which the Japanese 
have over our industries to some extent.” 

Senator Recd said he expected to meet 


roads Advise I. C. C. 


} 

Freight rates prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1931 for, 
application to livestock from the Western | 
| District are far below a reasonable level, | 
the Commission was advised, Oct. 14, by 
| counsel for the railroads during the con- | 
| cluding day of oral arguments on the re-| 
| opened livestock proceegings. (Docket No. | 
17000, Part 9.) 

The livestock inquiry is part of the Gen-| 
jeral Rate Structure Investigation insti- 
| tuted by the Commission pursuant to the 
Hoch-Smith joint Congressional resolution | 
of 1925, which required the Commission 
;to investigate the freight rate structure) 
| of the couatry with a view to “ironing out” 
inequalities and discriminations, and to) 
lower rates as far as possible to be com- 
patible with an “adequate system of trans- 
portation,” particularly on farm products. 

Opposition to Advance Heard 

On Oci. 13, shipper ‘interests and rep- 
|resentatives of State regulatory commis- 
sions argued in opposition to any increase 
{in the rates on livestock. The proceed- 
|ings were reopened by the Commission to 
| bring its origina! record up to date by 
| covering the period since the close of the 
record in the original case in 1928. The 
| Commission's decision of 1931 reduced the 
rates in the Mountain-Pacific territory, 
and other parts of the West and made in- 
creases in some sections. 

Walter McFarland, on behalf of 
Western trunk lines, proposed that the 
carriers be authorized to increase rates 
on livestock to secure additional revenues 
if it were shown that the traffic would 
provide such revenues. He said that the 
carriers would reduce the rates if it was 
proven that the increases would not pro- 
duce additional revenues. 

Rates Traffic Will Bear 


The Commission, he said, should make 
no maximum rates, but permit the car- 
riers to raise the rates to as high a point | 
as the traffic would bear, and described | 
such rates as the amount the roads could | gpposition to any proposal that carried 
secure from the traffic without appreciable | higher imposts, but he added that when 
diminution in the volume of the traffic.) Congress is made familiar with what havoc 

“The theory of the further hearing, a8 js peing wrought, he believed the amount 
I understand it,” said Mr. McFarland, “is | 97 the opposition would be reduced 
that the Commission is not disposed to “It is not a question of polities,” he 
retry the propriety of the conclusions | continued. “It is a condition and not @ 
stated in its report, in so far as they rest | theory. Either we have to close our doors 
upon the record which was closed in May, against such traffic as we now see coming 
1928. 





the 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 


Wholesale Prices 
Advance for Month 


Need of Revenue Is Factor 

“In other words, regardless of whether 
they are or are not satisfied with the 
original report of the Commission, the 
parties must proceed upon the assumption | 
that the Commission's original decision 
was correct upon the basis of the record] 
then before it. The result of this situ- 
ation is that the present proceeding has} 
become essenially a revenue case. 

“That is, the major issue is whether, in| 
the jight of changed conditions, the rate 


Level Is Still Materially Below 
That of Year Ago 

The general level of wholesale prices 
of commodities rose slightly from August 
to September, but was still 8 per cent 
below the level of a year ago, the Bureau 
ot Labor Statistics announced as of Oct. 
17. The statement follows in full text: 
| The index number of wholesale commeod- 
ity prices as computed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labor shows a slight increase 
from August, 1932, to September, 1932. 
This index number, which includes 784 
|}commodities or price ser“s weighted ac- 
cording to the importance of each arti- 
icle, and based on the average prices for 
the year 1926 as 100, averaged 65.3 for 
September as compared with 65.2 for Au- 
gust, showing an advance of about two- 
tenths of 1 per cent between the two 
months. When compared with September, 
| 1931, with an index number of 71.2, a de- 
|crease of 8'; per cent has been recorded 
}in the 12 months. 
| The farm products group showed no 
! change between the two months. In- 
creases were recorded in the average 
prices of calves, sheep cotton, eggs, 
| lemons, oranges, tobacco, and wool. De- 
creases were recorded in the average prices 
of most grains, cows, hogs, onions and 
| potatoes. 

Among foods price increases were re= 
ported for butter, cheese, dressed poultry, 
living in urban territory, 1,399,495, or | coffee, oleomargarine, granulated sugar 
21 per cent, had a radio set {and most canned vegetables. On the 

In the urban population, 56.3 per cent | other hand, condensed milk, bread, rolled 
of the native white families had a radio | oats, bananas, lamb, mutton, fresh and 
set, 46.2 per cent of the foreign-born | cured pork, veal, lard, and raw sugar 
white families, and 14.4 per cent of the | averaged lower than in the month before, 


[Continued on Page 


3, Column 3.) | 


and in other commercial and industrial 
buildings, and in hotels, boarding- 
houses, and institutions. 

There were 29,904,663 families in the 
United States in 1930, of which number, 
12,048,762, or 40.3 per cent, had a radio 
set. Distributed by color and nativity 
of head of family, 44.4 per cent of the 
native white families had a radio set; 
43.6 per cent of the foreign-born white 
families; and 7.5 per cent of the Negro 
familie 

Of the 17,372,524 urban families in 
the United States, 8,682,176, or 50 per 
cent, had a radio set; of the 6,604,637 
rural-farm families, 1,371,073, or 20.8 per 
cent; of the 5,927,502  rural-nonfarm 
families. 1,995,513, or 33.7 per cent; and 
of the total number of farm families 
(6.668.681), including the small number 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) [Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 
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Greater Authority | 


Urged for Local 


Expansion of functions of government as | 
menace to public wealth and individual in- | 


Government Units 


Self-reliance of Citizen Is, 
Being Destroyed /by Bu- 
reaucracy, Says Repre-| 
sentative Sumners 








The self-reliance of the individual citi- 
gen is being destroyed by bureaucratic 
government, it was declared Oct. Suan 

presentative Sumners ( Dem.), of Dallas, | 
mr, Chairmon of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Only by increasing the governmental 
responsibility of the smaller units of gov- 
ernment composing the States, and of the 
States as such, he said, is it possible to| 
increase the power and sense of responsi- 
bility and thus restore the governmental | 
capacity of private citizen. 

Deemed Great Problem | 

Mr. Sumners asserted that “it is the | 
greatest problem of urgent practical con- 
cern which confronts the American 
people.” His address follows in part: 

“During my contact with government, | 
assisting in operating its functioning ma- | 
chinery, I have been especially interested, | 
from a practical standpoint, in observing 
the working out of the natural laws which | 
govern governments, the nature of govern- | 
ment, and its place in the scheme of 
things. 





Characteristics Changing 


“With a rapidity unequalled in the his-| 


governments, we are changing the 
distinctive characteristics of our system | 
from a representafive government, the | 
thing which we inherited, to a bureau- 
cratic government, which government, in 
many respects, is the most destructive of 
all systems, of the governmental capacity | 
of the people, most extravagant, and most 
susceptible of tyranny and corruption. 

“when we come to examine the direc- 
tion in which our policies are moving us, 
we find that we are constantly consoli- 
dating these powers of government, and 
that, too, in an appointed personnel, giv- 
ing the power to make rules which, in so 
far as the average individual is concerned, 
have all the force of law; the power to 
construe these rules; and the power to 
enforce them; ali the powers a king ever | 
had. | 

Sovereignty of States 

“That is not all, but with a rapidity 
which makes the heart sick, we are re- 
ducing the States from the station of | 
sovereignty to that of vassalage to a great 

ral bureaucracy. 

with even a greater rapidity, by moving 
— and the necessity to govern away 

a the smaller units of Government, 
where the average private citizen has the 
greates} share of responsibility and power | 
to gove\i, an 


d necessity to govern by this 
movemetit and its consequences W' 


tory of 


e are 
troying the governmental capacity of 
ne saaate citizen, destroying his self-reli- 
ance, his consciousness of responsibility, 
his pride of position, and making him a 
mendicant at the door of the Federal 
Treasury. There is nothing more destruc- 
tive than nonuse. | 
States Seek Federal Aid 


“Go to the various Federal agencies to- 
day, and what will you see. Go to the | 
agencies of the Federal Government dis- 
pensing credit and gratuities; there you) 
will see the private citizen, the munici- 
pality, the other divisions of the States. 
You will see the banks, the railroads, other 
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itiative discussed by Treasurer of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Greater authority for local governments 


before American Bar Association. 


Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Test of grist-mill statute instituted in Vir- 
ginia. 


Department of Agriculture. 
Page 3, col. 2 
Back-to-farm-movement doubtful in value 


mation specialist. 
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Agricultural Credit Corporation to be es- 
tablished in Oklahoma by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation will not be subject 
to State tax, Attorney General of State rules. 

Page 7, col. 1 


Livestock-raising by convicts on prison 
farms of Illinois described by Farm, Garden 
and Dairy Consultant of Illinois Department 
of Public Welfare. 

Page 8, col. 6 


Cotton exports for new season are 50 per 
cent above those for same period in 1931, 
says Department of Commerce. 

Page 1, col. 3 


Counsel for Western Railroads contend 
for higher rates on livestock at hearing be- 
fore I. C. © 


Bureau of the Census, 
Page 1, col. 6 


. ° 
Aviation 
Violations of Air Commerce Regulations 
during third quarter of 1932 announced by 
Department of Commerce. 


Census 


Number of horses and mules in United 
States at lowest level in more than 40 years. 


Bureau of the Census. 
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Economies 


simplified 
fected on 


of Bureau of Standards. 
struction. 


Conference on Construction. 


that of year ago. 


Corporation Finance 


mends $2,000,000 


Winter months. 


West Virginia approves ¢ 
tions for loans from R. F. 


and Missouri granted by R. F. C 


Costs of Living 


for September. 
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Latest decisions of Federal 





tion states. 


































































rations, and you will see sovereign | 
States, God save tne mark, arguing and | 
pleading with appointed persons for the 
privilege of borrowing money contributed 
in taxes by their citizens and money 
raised by mortgaging the tax-paying re- 
sources of their citizens for years to come. 
And whether these beggars, these mendi- 
cants, get a part of this money or not 
depends upon what these appointed per- 
sons decide to do about it. 

“The conclusion is inescapable that in | 
the operation of our economic and political 
government, as a people we are making a 
terrible mess of it, a colossal failure. 
There is something basically wrong. The 
mistake which we are making is funda- 
mental. We have plenty of material for 
food and clothing, plenty of factories to 
prepare the material for use, plenty of 
money to facilitate commerce, plenty of 
agencies of transportation, no king to 
oppress, the victims of no conquest, natu- 
ral resources of field and forest, the rains 
and the seasons in their order; nothing 
lacking in our cn to make us 4 

appy, prosperous people. 

, we s the heirs to a wonderful system 
of government. Every provision of our 
Constitution originated in necessity, was 
tested by experience, thoroughly adjusted 
to our governmental machinery by those 
peculiarly gifted with the genius of self- 
government, all handed over to us of this 
géneration—nothing to do but operate this | 
machinery. 







Library of Congress, accessions listed. 





United States as a partial solution of pres- 
ent economic ills is doubted as a means 
of materially stabilizing conditions and 


bringing about increased 
George O. Sanford, Acting Director of 
Reclamation Economics, points out in an 
article appearing in the current number 
of “Reclamation Era” just issued by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Giving the experience of agricultural 
settlement work in Germany during the 
past 45 years, Mr. Sanford calls attention 
to the fact that “agricultural settlement 
never has and in all probability never will 
be a strong factor in relieving the un- 
employment situation in the industrial 
centers.” 

In 45 years the German movement has 
resulted in the creation of 122,375 indi- 
vidual farms of 25 acres each, and in the 


be possible to provide 120,000 to 150,000 
families there with a sufficient amount of 


No Mystery Seen 


“There is no mystery about why we are 
in the condition in which we find our- 
selves. We have come to it as straight 
as a crow could fly. The great pity is that 
so many people are having to suffer out 
of proportion to what they have done 
toward. bringing this condition about. 

“at the very time when our political 
and economic difficulties, our govern- 
mental difficulties, challenge us to the 
highest degree of civil and governmental 
efficiency, we are drifting to lower levels. 
There is no mystery about our condition. | 
There is no result without a cause. | 

“This is not only a practical subject | 
I am discussing, but it is one urgently 
demanding consideration. We can no 
longer postpone the task, however difficult 
it may be, of bringing the policies of our 
government into accord with the natu- 
ral laws which govern free government. 

“Popular government is pyramidal in 
fashion. By nature it functions from the 
bottom upward. But we are engaged in 
the ridiculous effort to compel it to func- 
tion from the top downward. 


People Most Important 
“after the formative period in popu-| 


lar government, all true progress must be | in the e mee ease 
in that direction which sends the power|man of the soil, the 


| The analysis of the German back-to-land 
movement was based on a report of E. 
Veithardt of the Consul General’s Office 
in Berlin in the belief that it will help 
in deciding the future policy of the United 
States, Mr. Sanrora explains. The analy- 
sis follows in part: 


Effect of Depression 
“The world-wid> depression has brought 
ail civilized nations face to face with 


ment, and the production and distribution 
of agricultural products. In the United 


private citizen, the only source of power 
and strength and protection possible under 
our system of government. 

“I. am not discussing this subject 
academically. It has passed beyond the 
stage of academic interest. It is the 


cern which confronts the American peo- 
|ple. The self-reliance of the individual 
|citizen is being destroyed. The self- 





relieved of the necessity to govern. 
Economic Phase Discussed 


to the people. It is the development of 
the people and not of government with 
which nature is concerned. The only way 
we can preserve and develop the capacity 


}economically independent 
{responsible for local economic strength 








lar government, is to keep them in re- 
sponsibility. 

“Only by increasing the governmental 
responsibility of the smaller units of gov- 
ernment composing the States, and of the 
States as such, which, functioning largely 
through a locally-elected personnel, are 
peculiarly adapted to the utilization of! Nothing 1s being supplied to take their 
Anglo-Saxon institutions—the Federal or- place. 
ganization is not—is it possible to in-| radical reaction attempts to overrun the 
crease the power and sense of responsi- | country? Do men fight for a boarding 
bility, and governmental capacity of the| house as they fight for their homes?” 


personal interest, conscious of personal re- 





natural, Gependable line of defense pos- 
vible in a republic, behind which line of 
defense private property and the institu- 
tions of free government can find se- 
curity, Lnese are fading from the picture. 













prosperity, 


next 10 years it is predicted that it might | 


land to give them a means of subsistence. | 
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in manufacture of building 
materials and construction work through 
ractice and standardization ef- 

is of research by Bureau of 
Standards discussed by Assistant to Director 
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Program adopted for stabilization of build- 
ing industry by National Conference on Con- 
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Coordinated effort to stabilize industry is 
planned in resolution adopted by National 
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Cement production in September below 
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Interstate Commerce Commission recom- 
f Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loan to Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
way, with 3,000 men to be employed during 
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Emergency relief loans to States of Texas 
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Index of wholesale prices rises slightly 
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and State 


Value of school buildings in Nation shows 
increase for decade, Federal Office of Educa- 
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Effect of revision of Canadian tariff rates 
studied. 


Page 1, col. 2 
Cotton exports for new season are 50 Pood 
1, 


| Says Department of Commerce. 
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Strengthened law for prevention of dump- 
| ing urged by Senator Reed. ~ 
| Page 1, col. 7 


| Federal Courts 


Calendar of the Court of Claims. ~ 
Page 4, col. 


* 
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Fire Loss 


Deputy fire marshals give addresses in | 
| schools and rural districts of South Dakota 
during Fire Prevention Week, State Insur- 


ance Commissioner announces. 


Page 5, col. 7 


Foreign Relations 


| Continuation of full text of report of spe- 
| Clal commission of League of Nations on 
| Situation in Manchuria. 


| 


Page 4, col. 5 


| ” *,¢ 
|General Business Conditions 
| 
Department of Commerce. 
Page 5, col. 4 
Section of weekly Survey of World Trade 
dealing with Canada and Great Britain. 
Page 7, col. 7 


‘Government Finance 


. Daily statement of the United States 
| Treasury. 


Page 7, col. 5 
Twelve home loan banks open for busi- 
ness. 


‘Health 


Opportunities for women in profession of 
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Rhode Island Public Health Commission. 
Page 8, col. 1 


° 
Highways 

Radio contest on highway safety an- 
nounced in Massachusetts. 


Virginia road contracts limited by State 
| ruling. 


Page 2, col. 4 


Immigration 


Fewer Mexicans and Canadians received 
visas in August, State Department an- 
nounces. 

Page 3, col. 1 

Immigration visas for August were 94 per 
cent under quota limit. 

Page 1, col. 2 


Insurance 


Madison Insurance Co., of Madison, Ind., 
licensed to write automobile insurance in 
(ilinois. 

Page 5, col. 1 

Old Dominion Surety Company of Rich- 
mond granted supplemental certificate of in- 
aeRorene by Virginia Corporation Commis- 
sion. 

Page 5, col. 7 

Revaluation of policies at 23 per cent made 
oy one of large German insurance companies, 
Department of Commerce informed. 

Page 5, col. 7 

Black Hills Benefit Life Association of S. 
Dakota files articles of incorporation to write 
mutual assessment life insurance. 

Page 5, col.r7. 

Tax emption in Cuba on certain insurance 
policies is stated. 
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International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 5 


Labor 


Self-interest of industry as taxpayer in 


| 
; promotion of safety outside of shop is dis- 


courts. cussed by member of Industrial Commission 
Page 4, col. 4 of Wisconsin. 
w. Page 8, oe. 5 | 
° omen’s wages in needle trade studied in 
Education | connecticut. 


Page 3, col. 4 

Industrial employment and payroll in Ind- 

lana advances in August at highest rate 
| since January, 1929. 
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Arrangements being completed for third 





Back-to-the-Farm Movement Is Described 
As Doubtful in Value to Assist Trade 


The back-to-the-farm movement in the | St 





ates, there has been more or less dis- 
cuslon of a back-to-the-land movement 
as & partial solution of our economic ills, 
and there is considerable doubt whether 
such a@ movement will materially help in 


economic conditions and increased pros- 
perity in the country. What is being ac- 
complished along settlement lines in other 
countries is of considerable interest at 
this time as it will give some indication 
of what probably can be accomplished 
here if similar work is undertaken on a 
comprehensive scale. 

“The agricultural settlement movement 
in Germany which dates back to 1887, has 
been given a new impetus by the depres- 
sion and decrease in the price of farm 
land, so much so that the number of new 
settlements doubled between 1928 and 
1931. 


that time the number has been increased 
by 48,375. In addition 86,000 small settle- 


|ments have been enlarged ‘by giving the} 


farmers more land. Farm laborers to the 


and small lot. In the 45 years of its ex- 
istence the movement therefore has re- 


farms averaging about 25 acres each. 


| living exclusively from the soil. 





problems of unemployment, land séttle- | 


greatest problem of urgent practical con-'} 


communities, | ket. 


sponsibility, all together making the only | 


Purpose of Movement 

“The purpose of the agricultural settle- 
| ment movement is fourfold, namely, to re- 
| lieve the labor market, to check the farm- 
to-city movement, to break up large es- 
| tates into small farms, and to foster the 
es of a stable class of small and in- 
dependent landowners. 

“The settlement movement has devel- 


was the purchase by the State, by other 
public or semipublic organizations, of large 
bankrupt or semibankrupt estates. The 


| 


reliance of the counties and cities and! jatter were cut up into small tracts which 
States is being destroyed. They are being | were turned over to settlers. 


The second 
| took the form of providing farm laborers 
| with a house and a small lot, and the 


“A similar thing seems to be happening | third, the enlargement of such lots into 
The independent | self-supporting farms by t 


f the soil, the small business man, | more land. 
and necessity to govern closer and closer|the small banks, the little community- | 


he addition of 


and local government, each of these a|tain extent has been by the check im- 
to govern is by governing. The only way | citadel manned by its own self-respecting | posed on the farm-to-city movement. 
we can preserve a responsible people, the | citizens, this yeomanry of business, of in- |is not believed that unemployed industrial | 
thing indispensably necessary in a popu-|qustry, and of government, conscious of | workers will be taken into consideration | 


jfor agricultural settlements to any great 
extent during the next 5 or 10 years. At 


the very utmost, it might be possible to 
30,000 


as 25,000 or 
This would mean 
to 15,000 families per 


distribute as many 
settlements per year. 
{that 12,000 


| 


ilies with sufficient land to offer them 


Weekly review of domestic business by | 


medicine reviewed by Director of Hygiene of | 
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annual industrial safety conference at Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 
Page 5, col. 4 
Number of workers on railways dropped 
below 1,000,000 for first time since 1898, says 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Employment and payrolls gained in major 
industries in September. 
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Motor Transport 


Spread of disregard of traffic rules as effect 
of defiance of safety rules by persons exer- 
cising special adebdagy 2 to avoid penalties 
discussed by Deputy Chief Inspector of Mo- 

| sor Vehicles in New Jersey. 
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Patents 


Journal (of the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals for Oct. 14, 
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Petroleum and Its Products 


Machinery provided by Constitution for 
control of oil and gas resources discussed by 
Northcutt Ely. 
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President 


President's day at the Executive Offices. 
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Prisons 
Livestock-raising by convicts on prison 
| farms of Illinois described by Farm, Garden 


}and Dairy Consultant of Illinois Department 
of Public Welfare. 
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'Production Statistics 


| that of year ago. 


Public Utilities 


users to be tried in Illinois, State Commerce 
Commission announces. 


Excerpts from transcript of testimony Sept. 
20 by Charles Nodder, examiner, at inquiry 
of Federal Trade Commission into power and 
}zZas utilities. 
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Public Service Commission in Indiana ord- 
. agreed reduction in power rates in 19 
cities. 


ico increase, State Tax Commission figures 
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Septoations received Oct. 14 announced 
by the Federal Radio Commission. 
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Family ownership of radio sets in Ameri- 
ca, classified by race and nativity by Census 
Bureau 
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Railroads 


|_ I. C. C. announces reopening of part’ of 
Eastern Class Rate Investigation and insti- 
tution of inquiry into intrastate class rates 
in New Jersey. 
Page 7, col. 4 
Validit yof I. C. C. order authorizing New 
York Central Railroad to acquire four lines 
argued in Supreme Court. 
Page 4, col. 1 
Railway rate decisions announced by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, col. 1 
Interstate Commerce Commission recom- 
mends_ $3,000,000 Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loan to Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
way, with 3,000 men to be employed during 
Winter months. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Number of workers on railways dropped 
| below 1,000,000 for first time since 1898, says 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Simplified Practice 


Economies in manufacture of building 
materials and construction work through 
simplified practice and standardization ef- 
fected on basis of research by Bureau of 
Standards discussed by Assistant to Director 
of Bureau of Standards. 
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Shipping 
Two Soviet Black Sea ports to use two 
German floating elevators, Commerce De- 


Cement. production in September below | 
| 
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Experiment in billing gas and electricity | 
cE ah “4 | the Department. 
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Valuations of public utilities in New Mex- 
| to Palmolive tax case said to clear way for 


‘State Legislation 
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| 
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| York Central Railroad to acquire four lines 
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| taxes held up in Wisconsin. 
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Governor of Texas vetoes tw bills. 
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Supreme Court 


Calendar of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Supreme Court denial of writ of certiorari 
to Palmolive tax case said to clear way for 
collection of many thousands of dollars in 
taxes held up in Wisconsin. 
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Journal of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Page 4, col. 1 

Validity of I. C. C.‘order authorizing New 


argued in Supreme Court. 
Page 4, col. 1 
Nebraska Supreme Court holds last pay- 
ment on compensation award dates from 
time original check was delivered to injured 
employe. 


Tariff 


Effect of revision of Canadian tariff rates 

studied. | 

Page 1, col. 2 

Increase in rate of duty sought on cocoa 
fiber mats. 
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Strengthened law for prevention of dump- | 
ing urged by Senator Reed. | 
Page 1, col. 7 

New Zealand revises tariff upward. 
Page 1, col. 2 


Taxation 


Tax exemption in Cuba on certain insur- | 


ance policies is stated. | 
Page 5, col. 4 
Motor fuel tax largest revenue source in 
Virginia. 
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Decisions promulgated by Board of Tax 
Appeals summarized. 

Page 4, col. 3 

Pennsylvania Secretary of Revenue an- 

nounces creation of sales tax division in 
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Agricultural Credit Corporation to be es- 

tablished in Oklahoma by the Reconstruc- 

tion Finance Corporation will not be subject 

to State tax, Attorney General of State rules. 

Page 7, col 1 

Valuations of public utilities in New Mex- 

ico increase, State Tax Commission figures 
show. 
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Supreme Court denial of writ of certiorari 


collection of many thousands of dollars in 


Page 4, col, 2 
County taxes for all purposes except sol- 
diers’ relief may not exceed 1.2 per cent of 
assessed valuation, Wisconsin Supreme Court 
rules. 
Page 4, col. 3 
Assessments involving $35,000,000 at issue 
in petitions filed with New Jersey Board of 
Tax Appeals. 
Page 4, col. 3 
New Jersey makes inhertance tax assess- 
ment against estate of Dr. John T. Dorrance. 
Page 4, col. 3 


Trade Practices 


Calendar of public hearings for’ Federal 
Trade Commission. 
Page 5, col. 6 


Veterans 


Activities for service men in New Jersey 
shown. 
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Wholesaling 


Index of wholesale prices rises slightly 
for September. | 
Page 1, col. 7 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Oklahoma Attorney General ad ; cotton 
ginner unable to find insurance carrier to 
write his workers’ compensation insurance 
that State Insurance Commissioner might be 
asked to intercede. 
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South Dakota Attorney General ho’ !s com- 
pensation benefits payable to person injured 
in employment made possible by Federal re- 
lief funds loaned to the State. 

Page 5, col. 7 

Nebraska Supreme Court holds last pay- 
ment on compensation award dates from 
time original check was delivered to injured 
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Bay State Sponsors 
Road Safety Test 


Best Manuscripts Submitted to. 
Be Broadcast, Committee | 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 15. 


Announces 

A radio contest affording the Massa- | 
chusetts public an opportunity to express | 
and broadcast views on highway safety | 
has just been announced by the Gover- | 
nor’s committee on street and highway | 
safety. 

The citizens of the State are asked to 
submit written broadcasts of 700 to 800 
words on any phase of highway safety 
which the writer cares to stress. A com- 





| mittee of five will judge the manuscripts 
|and the two best in each of four classes 
| will be broadcast over stations WBZ and 
| WBZA. The four divisions are: 
| drive automobiles; men who do not drive; 
; women who drive, and women who do not 


Men who 


drive. | 
In announcing the contest, the Gover- 


| nor’s committee stressed the fact thai the 


competition will give the nonowner and | 
nondriver the first chance in the history 
of the State, so far as is known, to present | 
his or her side of the highway safety 
problem on an equal footing with the 
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Number of Horses 


And Mules Falls to | 
40-year Low Mark 


Despite Trend to Return to 
Draft Animals, Decline Is | 
Unabated, Declares Agri-| 
culture Department 





The number of horses and mules in the 
United States is now at the lowest level | 


| in more than 40 years, and, in the face of a 


trend for farmers to turn to horses as a 
source of power which requires no cash 


outlay, there is “no definite indication” | 
that the rate of decline in number of 


horses has slowed down, J. O. Williams, in 
charge of horse investigations for the De- | 
partment of Agriculture, said in an ad- | 
dress just delivered through stations of | 


| the National Broadcasting Company. The 
|number has dropped from_ 27,000,000 at 


the close of the World War to 17,500,000 | 
now, he said. 
The trend of prices for horses and mules | 


| has turned upward since Jan. 1, however, 


Mr. Williams said, after reacning the 
lowest averages of the last 31 to 32 years 


| |on that date. 


Significant of Change 
“This improvement in farm prices of 
horese and mules is part of a change in 
the whole farm situation,” Mr. Williams | 
“For years, some men have been 
claiming that greater use of animal power 


|on farms will help bring farming back to 


\}| and providing a market for surplus hay | 
|} and grain. 


| justified part of their preaching at any | 


bringing about a greater stabilization in | 


From 1887 to 1918 the number of} 
settlements created was 45,000 and since} 


number of 29,000 have been give a house) 


sulted in the creation of 122,375 individual 


“By the term agricultural settlement is 
meant a small farm owned and operated 
| by an independent farmer who makes his) 


“Settlements of the Germany type afford 
|owned factories, making up the relatively | very little direct relief to the labor mar- | 
The only way in which the industrial 
}labor market has been relieved to a cer- 


It 


year 
| would find a new means of livelihood, the 
| other 12,000 or 15,000 farms being given 
What will happen when the next|to former’farm hands. In other words, 
in the course of, say, 10 years it might be 


possible to provide 120,000 to 150,000 fam- centages were Mississippi, with 5.4; South 


oartment is told. 
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| : 
a means of existence and to keep them 


from burdening the labor market. 

| “The above number is not very impres- 
sive as in 10 years the total number of 
persons kept from being unemployed in 
|this manner would not amount to more 
|than 300,000, assuming that there are} 
two persons to a family who may be con- 
sidered laborers in the usual sense of the 
word. On the other hand, it must not 
be forgotten that unemployment relief | 
in this manner is of a permanent nature 
| whereas all other plans generally have to | 
|do with work which is temporary and will 
| keep the persons in question at work for 
not more than six months or a year. 

| “In 1926 Congress authorized an appro- 
| priation and investigation to obtain infor- 
| mation as to how potential agricultural 
| lands might best be developed and used 
|for the establishment of rural homes. 
| Pursuant to this authority the Secretary 
of the Interior appointed a board of spe- 
cial advisors to investigate such possi- 
| bilities in the southern States and, as a 
result of this report, bills were introduced 
which, if enacted into law, would have 
given an opportunity to try out this line 
of work in the United States. The finan- 
cial condition of the country was such 
that Congress did not see fit to appropri- | 
| ate any money for this work and thus far 
nothing tangible has been accomplished.” 








Virginia Road Contracts 
Limited by State Ruling 


Richmond, Va., Oct. 15. 

No contractor bidding on road work in 
Virginia can use any material from Mary- 
land, North Carolina or Tennessee, ac- 
cording to an order issued by the State! 
Highway Commission. A similar order | 
was issued by the Commission a few days | 








| 


iContinued from Page 1.] 


| result of the geographic distribution of the 


Negro families; in the farm population, 
24.2 per cent of the native white families | 
had a radio set, 32.2 per cent of the for- | 
eign-born white families, and only three- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the Negro families. | 
These differences are to some extent the! 





Tot 
All families oon 







pst Odssthebedende ececsee 29, 
Having radio set: oe 
DHMIOMOD cr ailsssaascesace +++ 12,048,762 
- ror one ° 40.3 
DME oS Ae Kp cash caccanaaeunn’s 20,968, 
Having radio set: a 
| SRR ee 9,315,223 
| OOO Rae ie eaB in <calacnpth 44.4 
Foreign-born white . 5,736,491 
Having radio set: 
Number 2,500,540 
Per cent .... 43.6 
Negro 2,803,756 
Having radio set; 
Number 


209,779 
ME aeRO cb aveeadnceethank 5 
*Includes 64,044 urban-farm families. 


percentage of families reporting a radio| 
set were New Jersey, with 63.4; New York, | 
with 57.9; and Massachusetts, with/ 57.6. 
The three States reporting the lowest per- 


Carolina, with 7.6; and Arkansas, with 9.1, 


| employe. 





|matter of barring contractors or materia 


partment of Comr.erce.) 
Family Owners of Radio Set 
| Are Classified by Race and Nativity 


| 
oped in three directions, the first of which | 





a 
The three States having the highest 


- 
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ago in which contractors of those States | 
were barred from bidding on Virginia | 
contracts. | 


These retaliatory measures, it was ex-| 
plained at the office of the Commission, | 
were taken because of discriminatory ac- | 


| tion taken in those States against Vir-| 


ginia contractors or materials. 
Henry G. Shirley, Chairman of the Com- 
mission, said that in his opinion the whole | 
ls | 
of other States was wrong and short- | 
sighed and he hoped that negotiations now | 
in progress betneew the Virginia depart- 
ment and departments of the three other | 
States would result in abrogation of all 
these bans. However, until agreements to 
this effect are made, the order of the Vir- 
ginia department would stand, he said. 





Two Russian Ports to Use 
German Floating Elevators | 


Nikolaev and Kherson, two Soviet Black | 
Sea ports, near the mouth of the Dnieper | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| River, scene of the recently completed | 
giant hydroelectric dam, will soon receive | 


two German floating elevators, after hav- | 
‘ng been towed from Hamburg around 
Europe through the Mediterranean into 
the Black Sea, according to a report from 
Consul Lester L. Schnare, Hamburg. \ 

After having been constructed in record | 
time by thy Maschinenfabrik Hartman A. | 
G., of Offenbach-on-Main, the elevators | 
are on the way to their destination. They | 
are to be employed on the rivers Dnieper /| 
and Bug for pneumatic discharge of grain 
from river boats, the grain being auto- | 
matically weighe’ and loaded into ocean- 
goit.g steamers at the same time.—(De- 


\ 


sin America 


different classes involved. 

The following table gives the number 
of families in the United States having 
a radio set, classified by color and nativtiy 
of head, with separate figures for urban 


——4and rural areas: 


Rural- Rural- Total 
Urban farm nonfarm farm 
17,372,524 6,604,637 5,927,502 *6,668,681 
8,682,176 1,371,073 1,995,513 1,399,495 
50.0 20.8 33.7 21.0 | 
11,322,555 5,006,748 4,639,500 5,050,808 | 
6,377,973 1,202,455 1,734,795 1,224,239 | 
56.3 24.0 37.4 24.2 | 
4,535,603 510,889 689,999 526,868 | 
2,094,742 163,316 242,482 169,74 
46.2 32.0 5.1 - 22 | 
1,328,170 978,653 496,933 981,038 
191,790 3,327 14,662 3,407 
14.4 0.3 3.0 0.3 


1, Institutions and other uasi-famil roups 
Were included in the pralisninene oes of 
families which formed the basis of the’ series 
of mimeographed press statements giving the 
number of families and the number having | 
radio sets, by States and counties. These | 
quasi-family groups, if included, would in- 
crease the total: number of families by less 
than three-tenths of 1 per cent, 


an even keel by reducing cash expenditures 
The events of this year*have 


rate. In a year when cash expense had 
to be cut to the bone, men have turned to 
power that drew its fuel from the farm 
and required no cash outlay.” 

Declaring that “a shortage of work stock 
is drawing nearer,” Mr. Williams pointed 
out that there already is an actual short- 
age of good draft stallions in many States. 
He urged that farmers replace their old 
work stock with good young stock, par- 
ticularly good young brood mares from 
which to raise colts. There is a shortage 
now of such mares also, he said. 

Shortage of Breeding Stock 

“Even with the incentive of stronger 
prices, progress in producing replacements 
for our work stock will be very slow ow- 
ing to the shortage of suitable breeding 
stock,” Mr. Williams said. 

“I don’t think farmers can expect to 
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School Buildings 
Of Nation Show 


Increased Value 





Number of Structures, How- 
ever, Decreased in Last 
Decade, Says Federal Of- 
fice of Education 


A decrease of over 24,000 public school 
buildings in the United States during the 
last decade is offset by an increase in 
actual value of buildings to the amount 
of: 157 per cent, the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation points out in its biennial survey 


| of statistics on State school systems just 


made public. 

Although the number of buildings de- 
creased from 271,319 to 247,289, the value 
arose from $2,409,719,120 to $6,211,327,040 
during the decade between 1920 and 1930. 
Elimination of one-room schools, which 
averages 2,297 annually, accounts for the 
large decrease in buildings. They are re- 
placed by consolidated schools in most in- 
stances, it was explained orally. That part 
of the survey treating school buildings fol- 
lows in full text: 

Decline During Decade 

The value of school buildings increased 
from 1920 to 1930; but the number of 
school buildings decreased. In 1920 there 
were 271,319 school buildings in use; in 
1930, there were 247,289, a decrease of 24,- 
030, or 8.9 per cent. Within the 10-year 
period the number of school buildings in- 
ec. ased in California, Ilinois, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Oregon, Texas, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. 

The State of Indiana leads in the de- 
crease in the number of school buildings. 


| In 1920 there were in that State 7,961 such 


buildings and in 1930 there were 3,545. The 
other States in which there was a decrease 
of more than 1,000 are Arkansas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, and Pennsylvania. 

Within the biennium 1928-1930 the num- 
ber of school buildings decreased from 
254,726 to 247,289. The number increased 
slightly in seven States—Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
Texas, and Wisconsin—in the two years. 


One-room Schoolhouses 


From 1920 to 1930 the number of one- 
room schoolhouses decreased from 189,- 
227 to 148,712, a decrease of 40,515, or on 
an average of 4,052 a year. In three States 
the number of such buildings increased. 
These States are Rhode Island, South 
In Arkansas, In- 
diana, North Carolina, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania there was a reduction of more 
than 2,000, Ohio taking the lead with 3,- 
832, followed by Pennsylvania with 3,165 
fewer one-room schoolhouses in 1930 than 
jin 1920. The period of greatest reduc- 
| tion between 1920 and 1930 for the coun- 
try as whole was during the biennium 
1922-1924, when the number decreased 
from 175,031 to 157,034. 

From 1928 to 1930 the number of one- 
room school buildings was reduced from 
153,306 to 148,712—a reduction of 4,594 for 
the biennium, or avarage of 2,297 a year. 

Since there is no uniformily accepted 
definition of a consolidatéd school, it is 
practically impossible to present data 
| showing the number of such schools in 
the country. 

In 1920, 43 States reported 9,752 con- 
solidated schools; in 1930, 44 States re- 
ported 16,232 such schools. In 42 States 
reporting for both years there were 9,684 
consolidated schoois in 1920 and 15,266 in 
1930, an increase of 5,582 or 57.6 per cent 
for the decade. 


ee 


replace their present work stock a few 
years from now at prevailing prices. 

“The man who expects to continue to 
use animal power on his farm will do well 
to replace old stock with young mares at 
prevailing prices. This will put him in a 
position to raise colts to replace his own 
work stock and also for the market when 
horse and mule prices reach levels that 
will make the sale of colts profitable.” 
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Fewer Mexicans Sugar Beet Grown | Western Carriers | 


And Canadians | 
Are Given Visas! 


Only 129 Natives of Mexico | 
And 666 Natives of Can-| 
ada Are Granted Admis- 


sion During August | 
| 

Large reductions in the number of Ca-| 
nadians and Mexicans admitted into this | 
country occured during the month of Au- 


giz:ct, the Department of State announced | 
Oct. 13. (A summary of the Department’s | 
announcements was printed in the issue of | 
Oct. 14.) The annonucements follow in| 
full text: 

According to a report received at the 
Department of State from the American | 
Consul General at Montreal, only 666 na- 
tive born Canadians received immigra- 
tion visas for admission into the United | 
States during August, 1932. This figure| 
represents a, decrease of 88 per cent from 
the 5,438 such visas granted during Au- 
gust, 1928, the corresponding month of 
the last normal fiscal year, and thus shows 
the large reduction in the number of im- 
migration visas issued to natives of Can-| 
ada since the enforcement by American 
consular officers of the “likely to become 
a public charge” provision of the Im- 





migration Act of 1917 in the light of| 
serious unemployment in the United 
States. * 


While the present unfavorable economic 
conditions in the United States undoubt- 
edly caused a decline in the number of 
Canadian applicants for immigration visas, 
the reduction in the number of immigra- 
tion visas issued resulted largely from the 
fact that the majority of those who ap-| 
plied for visas were refused under ex- | 
isting statutes. 

For purposes of comparison the fig- 
ures showing the issue of immigration 
visas during the first two months of the 
present fiscal year are given below, (A); | 
vith those for the same months of the 
iscal year ended June 30, 1929, (B): 











A B Dec. 

yy Seb ben eees hbase eaee *489 4,086 3,597 

{ UBUSE ceccessceee eevee 666 5,438 4,772 
1,155 9,524 8,369 | 

a jonthly average ....... 577 4,762 4,185 
' *Based on revised report including all im- | 

migration visas issued to natives of Canada 


at all American consulates. 
Immigration From Mexico | 


Information received from the American | 
Consul General at Mexico City indicates | 
that a total of but 129 natives of Mexico | 
received immigration visas for admission | 
into the United States during the month 
of August, 1932. 

From the figures given below, it may be 
seen that the total 129 includes visas issued | 
to wives and minor chiidren of American 
citizens, students, ministers of religion, 
professors and Mexicans previously resi- 
dent in the United States. 

For purposes of comparison, figures 
showing the issuance of immigration visas 
to natives of Mexico during the first two 
months of the current fiscal year (A) are 
given, with those for the same months of 
the fiscal year 1927-1928 (B); this being 
the last completed fiscal year before the 
present administrative measures were put 
into operation under existing law. 





B Dec. 

DULY ..nccccccecccvcccce 6,583 6,450 
August 5,897 5,768 
Totals 12,480 12,218 
Monthly average ....... 131 6,240 6,109 


The following table, taken from, an- 
nual reports of the Commissioner Gen- 
eral Immigration, shows the immigration 
of aliens of Mexican birth into the United 
States during the first seven years of the 
operation of the Immigration Act of 1924 
(by fiscal year ending June 30): 


















50,602* 

58,012* 

77,162* 

58,456* 

‘Total, 1925-1928 244,232 

T1929 nc cccccccece 39,501* 

§1930 .. 12,352* 

§1931 .. 2,627* 

Total, 1925-1931 ........-.csccccce 298,712 
+vAverage per month, 1925-28 .... 5,088 

Average per month, 1925-31 ...... 3,556 

§Average per month, 1930-31 ...... 624 
§Average per month, 1931:........ 219 
*Reference: Annual reports of the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration for 1925, p 
143; 1926. p. 123; 1927, p. 143; 1928, p. 143; 


1928, p. 137; 1930, p. 153, and 1931, p. 154. 
7Before administrative measures were put 
into effect. 


tAdministrative measures were put into 
effect during March, 1929. 
§Administrative measures were in_ effect 


through the fiscal years ended June 30, 1930, 
1931 and 1932. 

.In analyzing the immigration of Mexi- 
cans during August, 1932, 129 visas were is- 
sed to natives of Mexico, which represented 
21 per cent of those who applied for visas. 
In this connection it may be stated that 
79 per cent of those who applied for 
visas during the month of August were 
refused. This does not take into consid- 
eration the large number of Mexicans 
who, reoognizing their inability to qual- 
ify fe- admission under the “likelihood of 
becoming public charge,” “illiteracy,” 
“contract labor,” and other excluding pro- 
visions of the law, withheld their re- 
quests for visas. 

The following analysis has been made of 
the 262 Mexican natives who obtained im- 
migration visas during the period July 1, 
1932, to Aug. 31, 1932: 


No. Pct 

A. Persons going to the United States 
MONGOL GOGOL 5. cenesecvscetes 19.0 

B. Residents of the United States 
for purpose of regularizing status 83 31.7 

C. Other persons who had previously 
resided in the United States.... 30 11.5 
» USAR ey cer ircrine mer 62.2 

D. Wives and children of admitted 
RN xs 954 040s 00 than OT ANN e0 eens 51 19.5 
SUE Yawccinavecsnencaccenesesseecs 48 183 
NE DONEE nui cacasusd>auae 262 100.0 


Of the above classes, A _ represents 
aliens who would be nonquota had a 
quota been imposed on Mexico; B and C 
doubtless include a large number who} 
would in many cases be nonquota as re-| 
turning residents of the United States, 
and who would in any event not repre- 
sent new Mexican immigration into the 
United States. These three classes rep- 
resent a total of 62.2 per cent of Mexicans 
now classed as immigrants. Of the re- 
maining 37.8 per cent, 19.5 per cent (class 
D) of the total consists of wives and minor 
children of admitted aliens. | 

Had a quota been imposed on Mexico, | 
this class of Mexicans would have been | 
admissible into the United States outside 
of such quota if and as soon as their) 
husbands and fathers, respectively, be- | 
came citizens. Their entry, therefore, | 
would as a rule be only delayed and not 
definitely stopped upon the imposition of 
a@ quota on Mexico. 

Eliminating the special classes men- 
tioned as not constituting new immigra- 
tion from Mexico to the United States, 
there remains only 48 or 18.3 per cent 
(class E) of the total, including ministers 
of religion, professors and certain ex- 
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| tions 


|ployment over the month interval 


| 


To Resist Disease 


New Variety Is Perfected by | 


Department of Agriculture 
To Overcome Blight 


Growers in large areas of the western 
sugar beet regions, threatened with crop 
failure by the curly top disease, now can 


look forward regularly with more assur-| 


ance to more stable production, chiefly as 
a result of an emergency achievement of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The Department has developed a beet 


far more resistant to the disease than beets 
now grown in this area, and has started 
a comprehensive program of seed produc- 
tion in this country which by 1934 should 
supply sufficient seed for a large acreage 
where curly top is severe. Now all sugar 
beet seed is imported, mainly from Ger- 
many. 

The Department introduces the new beet 
realizing that it is not perfect, but that 
it does offer a material resistance to curly 
top and that it will benefit growers until 
still better varieties can be developed. A 
summary average of all tests of the new 
variety in California, Idaho, Utah, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico, shows that in the 
affected areas, the United States No. 1 
yielded from 12 to 18 tons an acre, while 
the commercial varieties grown in com- 
parison yielded from 7 to 14 tons. The 
new beet produced from 4,189 to 6,185 
pounds gross sugar an acre and the others 
from 2,755 to 4,738 pounds. These results 


| Show the value of the United States No. 1 


in maintaining yields under many condi- 
in disease areas, and demonstrate 
the reduction in yield of the commercial 
varieties —(Department of Agriculture.) 





Employment Rises 
In Major Industries 


Advance in Pay Rolls 
Shown in September 


Also 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
cluded in this monthly employment sur- 
vey, and increased pay rolls were reported 
in 66 industries. The largest increase in 
employment from August to September 
(68.7 per cent) was a seasonal increase in 
the cottonseed oil, cake, and meal indus- 
try. The rayon industry reported an in- 


crease of 41 per cent in employment and | 


the typewriter and men’s furnishings in- 


dustries reported gains in employment of | 


37.2 per cent and 30.1 per cent, respectively. 

Increases in employment ranging from 
25.1 per cent to 21.3 per cent were reported 
in the women’s clothing,. confectionery, 
fertilizer, and millinery industries, and 
gains ranging from 19.6 per cent to 10.2 
per cent were reported in the beet sugar, 
stoves, cotton goods, jewelry, dyeing and 
finishing textile, silk goods, shirts and 
collars, hosiery, and cement industries. 
Gains in employment ranging from 9.7 per 
cent to 5 per cent were reported in 14 in- 
dustries, including the men’s clothing, 
furniture, woolen and worsted goods, steam 
fittings, and machine tools industries. In 
the remaining 37 industries in which in- 
creased employment was shown, the in- 
creases in 21 industries were over 2 per 
cent. The most pronounced decline in em- 
(14.9 
per cent) was reported in the plumbers’ 
supplies industry. The automobile indus- 
try reported a decline of 12.9 per cent in 
number of workers and a decrease of 32 
per cent in pay roll totals from August to 
September. The locomotive industry re- 
ported 9 per cent fewer employes over the 
month interval and the cast-iron pipe and 
the rubber boot and shoe industries re- 
ported decreases in employment of 8.5 per 
cent and 8.1 per cent, respectively. The 
Aecreases in 4 of the 21 industries report- 
ing decreased employment from August to 
September were less than one-half of 1 
per cent. 


(The table of index numbers of em- 
ployment, by industries, as made pub- 
lic by the Department, will appear in 
the issue of Oct. 18.) 


Employment in Maryland 
Shows Gain in August 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 15. 
Employment in Maryland manufactur- 
ing plants increased 3.6 per cent and pay 
roll advanced 3.4 per cent from August 
to September, representing the largest 
percentage increase in employment in any 
one month for which records are avail- 
able at the present time, beginning with 
January, 1929, according to a statement 
issued by J. Knox Insley, Commissioner 
of Labor and Statistics, in cooperation 
with the Federal Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. 
The figures, h> said, are based on re- 


‘ports made by 439 manufacturing plants 


which in September employed 47,727 per- 
sons whose combined weekly earnings were 
$828,959. 

In the Baltimore industrial area, it 
was stated the gain was 2.3 per cent in 
employment and 2.8 per cent in earnings. 


patriated American women, all of whom 
are at present nonquota, which represents 
possibly new Mexican immigration of a 
character which would be subject to quota 
restrictions. 

These Mexicans are, of course the 
selected few remaining after the elimina- 
tion of those who have failed to qualify be- 
fore consular officers, in all respects, for 
admission to the United States under ex- 
isting immigration laws. This class, com- 
prising new Mexican immigration which 
would be subject to a quota, may there- 
fore be said to be entering the United 
States at the rate, based on immigration 
during the first two months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, of 288 per annum. 

The problem of new immigration from 
Mexico through legal channels would there- 
fore appear to be solved. 


Immigration V 


ose f or Month 


Urge Increase in 
Livestock Rates 


Scale Adopted in 1931 Is | 
Far Below Reasonable’ 
Level, Counsel for Rail-, 
roads Advise I. C. C. 


iContinued from Page 1.] 
structure prescribed by the Commission 
is sufficiently high or should be subjected | 
to changes designed to yield additional | 
revenue, necessary to maintain an ade-| 
quate system of transportation. 

“The Western Trunk Line carriers ad- 
here to their proposals regarding rates, | 
rules, and regulations which were made 
at the original hearing. We contend that, 
whatever the situation may have been in| 
1928, when the original record was closed, 
present conditions and those to be antici- | 
pated in the near future, justify and re-| 
quire greater revenues for the Western | 
Trunk Lines than will be yielded by the 
rates prescribed by the Commission. 


“The object of the Western Trunk Line 
carriers is to secure additional revenue 
from the live stock traffic, if that is pos- 
sible. This traffic has continued to move 
freely through the period of depression, al- 
|though it is true that the rail carriers 
have lost a good deal of traffic for short 
hauls to the motor trucks. 

“The traffic officers of the carriers in 
their testimony outlined the various cir- 
cumstances which have made it more and 
|/more necessary for the carriers to se- 
/cure revenue from the traffic which re- 
|mains on the rails and particularly from 
the long haul traffic. 


Rates increased Revenue 


“The Western Trunk Line carriers se- 
cured additional revenue from the rates | 
| rometeed by the Commission in this pro- | 
ceeding. The traffice test indicates that | 
the increase in revenue was approximately | 
11.6 per cent over what would have been | 
derived from the old rates. This is less 
than we had anticipated, but is helpful | 
nevertheless. 

“The Western Trunk Line carriers were 
desirous of having the Commission’s re- 
port and order become effective for the 
reason that they believed they would de- | 
rive increased revenues from the new rates. | 
They adhere to their original proposals, | 
as being sustained by the evidence in- 
troduced at the further hearing, for the | 
/reason that they believe that still greater 
revenues will be yielded by the rates 
proposed by the carriers. 

“In conclusion, I think it may fairly be! 
said that the outstanding facts developed 
by the further hearing are that both the 
carriers and the livestock industry are in 
worse condition than when the record 
closed in 1928. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the function of the Com-'! 


{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


mission, aS has been pointed out so often; 


by the Commission and the courts, is to 
prescribe just and reasonable rates. The 
rates originally prescribed have become 
too low. ' 

Decision in 15 Per Cent Case 


“In its decision in the 15 Per Cent Case, 
178 I. C. C. 539, at page 577, the Com- 
mission suggested that the traffic depart- 
ments of the railroads should address 
themselves to the task of making such 
changes in rates on particular kinds of 
traffic as will in their judgment produce 
additional revenue and which can be sup- 
ported as reasonable under existing con- 
ditions. 

“The Western Trunk Line carriers think 

that under existing conditions the rates 
proposed by them, or rates approximat-, 
ing the average of those proposed, if the 
Commission concludes to adhere to its 
plan that a single scale should obtain in 
Western Trunk Line territory, will be just 
and reasonable. It is also their view that 
increases in the rates for thg longer dis- 
tances will not interfere appreciably with 
the movement of traffic and will yield in- 
creased revenues to the railroads.” 
J. E. Lyons, on behalf of the Mountain- 
| Pacific carriers, told the Commission that 
| the railroads he represented have suffered 
severe revenues losses by reason of the 
Commission's original livestock decision, 
and asked for a restoration of the former 
rates. 


Reduced Rates Unjustified 


He said that the reduced rates were 
not justified by anything except the 
Hoch-Smith Resolution, and that the 


Supreme Court of the United States had 
stated in the Deciduous Fruit Casé that 
that was not a sufficieht reason for cut- 
ting rates. 

Quoting from the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion that the reduced rates should in all 
instances be “compatible with an adequate 
system of transportation.” Mr. Lyons de- 
clared that “starvation rates on any class 
of traffic are not compatible with an ade- 
quate system of transportation.” 

He said that the reductions put into ef- 
fect by the Commission at the beginning 
of the current year had so cut rail reve- 
nues as to provide only a “small margin 
of profit,” and that the courts have held 
such “small margins” to be “confiscatory.” 

He declared that, just because the 
shipper is unable to pay anything, it is 
no reason why “the carriers should trans- 
port his goods for nothing.” ‘The shipper 
should not expect the railroads to share 
his burdens, said Mr. Lyons. 

Effect of Decision 

The effect of tne Commission’s live- 
stock decision of 1931, said the attorney, 
was to increase rates on short hauls and 
cut them on the long hauls, the latter be- 


ing the bulk of the traffic. The “fat 
revenues” on the short hauls the carriers 
do not get, he said, because they are 


forced to keep such rates low to compete 
with the motor trucks, while on the long 
hauls the rates are barely sufficient to pay 
the cost of service. 

Mr. Lyons also objected to the provision 
in the Commission’s decision which per- 
|mitted “feeder” cattle to move at 85 per 
cent of the “fat cattle” rate. This provi- | 
sion, he said, had caused the shippers to 


Found 94 Per Cent Under Quota Limit 





(Continued from Page 1.1] 


determine whether the applicants may be- 
come public charges. 

If any alien, upon whom the burden of 
establishing admissibility is placed by sec- 
tion 23 of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
should be unable to establsh that he is not 
likely to become a public charge, the con- 
sular officer to whom he may have ap- 
plied for a visa would have no other 
choice under section 2(f) of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924 than to refuse a visa. 
Section 2(f) of the act cited provides in 
part that: 

No immigration visa shall be issued to 


j;an immigrant if it appears to the con- 
sular officer * * * that the immigrant is 
|inadmissible into the United States under 
the immigration laws * * * nor shall such 
immigration visa be issued if the consular 
officer knows or has reason to believe that 


the immigrant is inadmissible into the 
United States under the immigrant laws. 
*Includes unmarried minor children, the/} 


wives of American citizens, and the husbands 
lof American citizens by marriages occurring 
prior to July 1, 1932, as well as certain pro- 
fessors, ministers, students and previous law- 
ful residents of the United States, who would 
not be chargeable to any quota ‘ there were 
quotas for Canada, Mexico 93g ‘ 


Stabilization Program Adopted 
By Construction Conference 





Restoration of Confidence and Freeing 


Credit Called Immediate Problem 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
;Slum, it should not have the effect of 


Crocker, N. Max Dunning, A. E. Horst, 
James T. Madden, H. U. Nelson, Oscar | 
Reum, W. A. Sharp, A. C. Tozzer and 
Charles Warner. | 

The final meeting was devoted to the 


presentation of the resolutions and to dis-| that rents in projects are in a reasonable | 
| cussions of large housing, slum clearance, | relation with rents in the district in which | 


and job sharing. 

Arthur C. Holden, of New York, dis- | 
cussed the work of the New York State 
Housing Board in its relationship to large | 
scale low rent housing projects. | 


Mr. Holden made the point that large| “The first is philanthropic and is con- | 


savings in rent can be realized by the 
provision of low interest rates on loans 
for building. A reduction of 1 per cent 
in the interest rate, he said, has been 


| found to equal a reduction of 10 per cent 


in construction costs. 

Large-scale housing projects in New 
York have been very successful and have 
had few vacancies, it was pointed out. 
Recently there has been a change and} 
rentals have been reduced so that projects 


| with which the Board is concerned must 


now compete with commercial housing, it 
was asserted. Vacanies have also increased 
alarmingly. 

Rental obligations are in danger today 
because of reduced incomes, he said. 

Tehre is an urge now toward rehabili- 
tation and slum clearances. Mr. Holden 
declared. Solvency for the real estate in- 
dustry must precede rehabilitation it was 
pointed out, and caution must be used in 
slum clearance. | 
When a building is erected to replace a 


Wages for Women 
In Needle Industry 
Are Studied by State 


More Than 5.000 Receive 
Less Than $15 a Week, 
Says Connecticut Depart- 


ment of Labor 


| 





Hartford, Conn., Oct. 15. 

Of 7,631 women, 16 years of age and over, | 
employed in the needle trade by 106 firms | 
in Connecticut, 5,140 or 67.3 per cent) 
earned less than $15 a week, according a | 
report compiled by Miss Helen Wood, 
industrial investigator for the State De-| 
partment of Labor. This amount, the re-| 
port said, is less than that fixed by three} 
recent estimates of living costs that would 
apply to the expenses of employed women, 
and considered by the investigator as far 
from adequate to correspond to estimated 
minimum living costs for single women. 

In a table giving the range of earnings 
and wacurr worked, it is shown that 1,634 
women worked over 48 hours, and of these 
897 or 54.9 per cent earned less than §15 
a weex, many of them working over 55 
hours @ week. 

Half Earned Less Than $10 

The report shows that 53.3 per cent of 
those employed in shirt factories earned 
less than $10 a week, also 41 per cent 
employed in children's apparel shops, #4) 
per cent employed in the manufacture ci 
women’s underwear and 49.5 per cent of 
those engazcd in making men’s furnisa- 
ings. 


Labor, to detcrmine the standard of living 
of the worker, found that the claimed 
higher earnings during the busy season 
did not compensate for lower earnings in 
normal and subnormal periods. 

It was also found that of 4,793 women 
reporting, 18.6 per cent worked less than 
six months with a firm and 45.3 per cent 
worked less than two years. Labor turn- 
over, expensive for the firm and indicative 
of unrest and dissatisfaction among em- 
ployes, is found greatest in plants where 
unsatisfactory working conditions, such as 
low wages, long hours, etc., exist. If the 
figures included girls under 16 years of age, 
the percentage would be higher, the in- 
vestigator reports. 

The report shows the largest number of 
girls under 18 years of age were employed 
in the manufacture of men’s shirts, wom- 
en’s underwear and men’s furnishings. 
Very low wages, it was stated, were found 
in these three branches of the sewing 
trade, the report showing that 461 or 59.3 
pe recent of all girls under 18 regularly 
employed receive less than $10 in earnings. 
Long hours of labor were found to pre- 
vail in these industries. The investigator 
found the needle trades are the great 
sources of home work and, it is stated in 
the report, “the custom of sending articles 
from factories into homes, to be made or 
finished, has been a¢tcompanied in the past 
by the evils of long hours of labor, low 
rates of pay, irregular employment, child 
labor, and working conditions that consti- 
tute a menace, actual or potential, to the 
health of the workers and of the public.” 
The report on industrial home work earn- 
ings discloses that of 97 women reporting, 
37 earned less than 10 cents an hour, 3 
of them earning. but 2 cents an hour, and 
some earned less than $5 a week. 


get a cut rate on their fat cattle by the 
subterfuge of shipping them to points near 
the market as “feeders” and then sending 
them into the market on trucks. 

Shortly after the Commission’s decision 
went into effect last January, said Mr. 
Lyons, feed lots sprang up all around Los 
Angeles. He advocated cancelation of 
the feeder rates. 

Conrad Olson, for the Northern lines, 
and Robert Thompson and C. A. Boyd, for 
the Southwestern lines, also argued against 
any further reductions in livestock rates. 


‘Test of Grist-mill Act 


Is Instituted in Virginia 


Richmond, Va., Oct. 15. 


Proceedings have been instituted be- 
fore the State Corporation Commission 


| by E. W. Newman, owner of a roller mill 


at Ashland, to test the constitutionality 
of an Act of the General Assembly of | 
1932 barring grist mills from charging as 
toll more than one-eighth of the grain 
that is ground. A hearing has been set 
for Nov. 16. 

If the law be found constitutional, the 
complainant asks the Commission to in- 
vestigate the practices of persons and cor- 


| porations engaged in the busines of grind- 


ing grain, to promulgate rules and regula- 
tions to govern and control such pre 
tices, and to fix and establish such rate 
or rates of tolls as in the judgment of| 
the Commission may be reasonable and 
proper, 


rad 


> ”“ 





of | 


causing adjacent property to depreciate in| 
value, it was suggested. In aiding slum| 
improvement, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation should use discretion in seeing | 


it is located. 
Charles F. Lewis, of the Buhl Founda- 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Oct. 14, 1932 


10:30 a. m—The President met with 
the Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings are 
held regularly on Tuesday and Friday.) 

12:15 p. m.—Senator White (Rep.), 
of Maine, called to pay his respects. 

12:20 p. m.—Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, called. 

12:30 p. m—The President was pho- 
tographed separately with the delegates 
to the nationai convention of Tau Beta 
Pi and the football team of the Uni- 
versity of Ohio. 


Remainder of cay.—Engaged with sec- 
tarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 











tion, Pittsburgh, told the conference of 


three possible approaches to the housing 
problem. 


cerned only with charity,” he said. 
second is speculative, 
with milking a project for all it will yield 


“The 


, L . . 
and rendering only a minimum service. Shipments Also Fall Below | 


The third approach is from the stand- | 


|point of sound investment, in which the} 


property is regarded as a farm, not a mine, 
and the management must be content to 
drill as much back into it as it can.” 
The third approach is being used in a 
development in Pittsburgh designed to 
provide homes for families with incomes 
of $2,200 yearly and up, Mr. Lewis de- 


| clared. 


The need of sharing work in con- 


struction jobs was discussed at length by|at mills were 214 per cent lower than a|any way diminish 
| James C. Stewart, of New York, president 
|of the James Stewart Company, builders. 


Urges Work-spreading 
In Public Interest 


“It is obvious,” Mr. Stewart said, “that 
given a stated amount of construction pay 
roll, the public interest will be served if 
that money can be div 
workmen as possible 
fecting efficiency, and without adding im- 
portantly to job costs.” 

The construction industry, it was 
pointed out, is one of the most poorly or- 
ganized of the great industries, from the 
employer’s viewpvint. 

Mr. Stewart said it might be possible 


{for the Treasury Department, or Govern- 


ment officers who let the contracts, in 
inviiting tenders on the many millions of 
dollars of work still to be given out, to 
express the desire of the Government to 
cooperate in the “Share-the-Work move- 
ment, and to advise bidders to take into 


; account, in preparing their estimates, the 
| possibility of slightly increased costs which | 


might result from the universal appli- 


cation of the proposed method of rotat- 
ing labor. 


Alternate: Week Plan 
Viewed as Satisfactory 


“The idea of working forces alternate | 
weeks of five days each,” Mr. Stewart | 


said, “should work out satisfactorily on all 
normal building operations after making 
proper provision for continuous  super- 
vision in all trades, or a staggering sys- 


tem, by which certain men would work | 
two days in one week and three days in| 


the following week, might be found to be 
a feasible way of staggering the employ- 


ment of two separate sets af workmen.” | 


The rotating system cannot be carried 


Median Velution at Natiteues Domicile 


Computed by Census Bureau at $4,778 


and is concerned | 


eens | 
Production of Cement 


Decreases for Month 





Those of September, 1931 | 


The Portland cement industry in Sep- | 
tember, 1932, produced 8,189,000 barrels, | 
shipped 9,772,000 barrels from the mills, | 
|and had in stock at the end of the month | 
17,865,000 barrels. Production of Portland | 
cement in September, 1932, showed a de-| 
crease of 32.3 per cent and shipments a} 
| decrease of 28.9 per cent, as compared with | 
| September, 1931. Portland cement stocks | 


| year ago. 5 ol 

The total production for the nine 
{months ended Sept. 30, 1932, amounts to} 
| 57,839,000 barrels, compared with 99,673,- | 
|000 barrels in the same period of 1931,| 
‘and the total shipments for the nine 


*}months ended Sept. 30, 1932, amounts to 


64,212,000 barrels, compared with 102,807,- | 
000 barrels in the same period of 1931. 


ided among as many|-phe statistics here given are compiled | ¢ 
without adversely af- | 


|from reports for September received by | 
ithe Bureau of Mines, from all manu-| 
| facturing plants except five, for which 
|estimates have been included in lieu of| 
/actual returns. | 

In the following statement of relation} 
|of production to capacity the total output | 
of finished cement is compared with the| 
estimated capacity of 165 plants both at| 
the close of September, 1932, and of Sep- | 
tember, 1931. 






Mgnth Year| 
| September, 1931 ...cccsecsecees 5.3 

| September, 1932 ....... 36.9 30.6 | 
| August, 1932 . 34.2 34.1 | 
| July, 1931 .... 33.4 34.2 | 


35.7 


cae a 36.5 
t of Commerce 


» 


| June, 1932 
| (Issued by the Depart 


/it could be put into effect by retaining 
| full time a certain percentage of employes 
in a given trade. | 

“It is not going to be possible,” Mr. 
Stewart said, “for this conference or any 
one contractor or group of contractors to 
set up a method which will be universally 
applicable. 

“There can be no inflexible rules and 
no arbitrary routine. But if the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the employers in our indus- 
|try, general contractors, subcontractors, 
supply and material men, will take an af- 
firmative position’ and will try con- 
scientiously to make the available pay 
rolls buy food and clothes for as many 
families as possible by the staggering sys- 
tem, and if organized labor will meet us 





| out 100 per cent, the speaker declared, but | all half way, we cannot fail to succeed.” 


iContinued from Page 1.) 


rental paid, if the home was rented. 


on the farm schedule; tabulations of these 

values have already been made public.) 
The values and rentals of the non- 

farm homes have been assembled in 10 





Table 1.—Owned nonfarm homes by value an 
the United States: 1930. 











Foreign- 
Value All classes Native born Negro Other 
white white races 
Total number 10,503,386 7,382,357 2,564,634 480,324 76,071 | 
Value under $1,000 . 794.724 484,442 80,356 188,795 41,131 | 
$1,000 to $1,499 .... 570,047 409,054 85,522 66,516 8,955 
$1,500 to $1,999 , 531,277 391,222 92,109 42,337 5,609 
$2,000 to $2,999.... 1,167,325 852,063 249,018 59,404 6,840 
$3,000 CD Dee ‘sisneseroicre 2,343,769 1,675,141 603,331 59,377 5,920 
BOOP 80 DUMP ccccvecacevcics 2,297,029 1,608,879 653,630 31,839 2,681 
Ue OR ONY 5 <p acnsbecebaons 989,468 687/099 291,545 10,108 716 
$10,000 to $14,999 ............. 906,557 620,066 279,222 6,676 598 
Bamee GD GEMGOD iccccciesacadvtsacee 339,535 235,363 102,052 1,897 223 
See BI BIG a. on's 04k c00b0n 40000 354,337 267,927 84.825 1,289 296 
WOE FOROTIOE cc vccccccscececes 209,318 151,101 43,024 12,086 3,107 
BOE GOMS  ovicnticacenectentecesascas 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Value under $1,000 76 6.6 3.1 39.3 54.1) 
BELO TO BLARD isccanccecics 5.4 5.5 3.3 13.8 11.8 
$1,500 to $1,999 .... 5.1 5.3 3.6 8.8 74 
$2,000 to $2,999 . 11.1 11.5 9.7 12.4 9.0 
$3,000 to $4,999 . 22.3 22.7 23.5 12.4 18 
$5,000 to $7,499 . 21.9 21.8 25.5 6.6 3.5 
$7,500 to $9,999 .. 9.4 9.3 11.4 2.1 0.9 
$10,000 to $14,999 . 8.6 8.4 10.9 1.4 08 
$15,000 to $19,999 3.2 3.2 40 0.4 0.3 
$20,000 and over 3.4 3.6 3.3 0.3 0.4 
WHOS TOMOPEES oc ocrccccccccece 2.0 2.0 1.7 2.5 41 
RIED 25-55 vaca We beenawecnen enka $4,778 $4,766 $5,576 $1,341 (*) 


*Less than $1,000. 


Of the 10,503,386 owned nonfarm homes’ 


in the United States in 1930, 7.6 per cent 
were valued at less than $1,000; 10.5 per 
cent from $1,000 to $2,000; 11.1 per cent 
from $2,000 to $3,000; 22.3 per cent from 
$3,000 to $5,000; 21.9 per cent from $5,000 
to $7,500; 9.4 per cent from $7,500 to $10,- 
000; 8.6 per cent from $10,000 to $15,000; 
and 6.6 per cent $15,000 and over. 

Median values and rentals are presented 


in the tables, in addition to the number! 


and percentage of homes in each value 
group. The median value is the value of 
that home which would stand in the mid- 
dle of the series if all the hames were ar- 
ranged according to value, beginning with 
the lowest and ending with the highest. 
The median value of all owned nonfarm 
homes in the United States in 1930 was 
$4,778; of the homes owned by native 
white families (that is, families having a 
native white person as head), $4,766; by 
foreign-born white families, $5,576; and by 
Negro families, $1,341. 

One explanation of the higher median 


Table 2.—Rented nonfarm homes by monthly rental and by color and nativity of head of | 


family, for the United States: 1930: 








(The , groups,.and the figures presented in the| 
The investigator for the Department of value of the farm homes was returned | tables represent the number of homes in| 


each group. 

Table 1 summarizes the data for owned 
nonfarm homes classified both by value 
and by color and nativity of head of 

+family. 
d by color and nativity of head of family, for 











value shown for the homes of foreign- 
born white families lies in the fact that 
a large majority of these families live in 
cities where home values are higher than 
in rural areas, and that few of them live 
in southern States where home values, 
both urban and rural, are lower than in 
other parts of the country. 

Of the 12,351,549 nonfarm families oc- 
cupying rented homes in 1930, 12.7 per 
cent paid a monthly rental under $10 per 
month; 21.3 per cent from $10 to $20; 
20.6 per cent from $20 to $30; 25.8 per 
cent from $30 to $50; 12.2 per cent from 
$50 to $75; and 4.8 per cent, $75 and over. 

The median rental for all rented non- 
farm homes was $27.15; for homes occu- 
pied by native white families, $27.92; for 
homes occupied by foreign-born white 
families, $33; and for homes occupied by 
Negro families, $13.04. 

Table 2 summarizes the data for rented 
nonfarm homes classified both by color 
and nativity of head of family, and by 








, monthly rental. 




















Federal Loans 


To Missouri and 
Texas .Granted 


Emergency Advance Made 
Also to Sandusky, Ohio, 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
relief in these Texas counties was $1,- 
332,860.01. Expendiutres for these pur- 
poses from Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1932, aggre- 
gated $1,126,672.13. 

“Most of the above named Texas cities 
have community chests which have been 
in operation over a period of years.” 

Upon apptication of the Governor of 
Missouri the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration made available $81,166 to meet 
current emergency relief needs from Oct. 
1 to Dec. 1, 1932, in St. Louis County, the 
City of St. Joseph and the towns of Ne- 
vada and Henrietta. 

These funds are made available under 
Title I, section 1, subsection (c) with the 
understanding that the responsibility of 
the local communities and the State of 
Missouri to make every effort to develop 
their resources to provide relief is not in 
ed.’ 

Supporting data submitted by the Gov- 
ernor certify to the need for supple- 
mentary Federal funds in St. Louis County 
and the three local communities and out- 
ling the efforts made in each instance to 
meet the relief problem. 

Sandusky Granted Loan 
A loan of $77,000 to the City of San- 
usky, Ohio, to be used in improving the 
ity’s water works system with attendant 
employment of 92 men for 9 months, was 
approved Oct. 41 by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 
The Corporation’s announcement fol- 
ws in full text: 
The City of Sandusky, Ohio, has re- 
ceived a loan of $77,000 from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation with which 
to complete the construction of a basin 
for the storage of sludge from the filtra- 
tion and water softening works of the 
city water department. 

Two-year notes will be accepted by the 
Corporation. If the city is unable to re- 
| Pay the Corporation at the end of two 
years through the sale of its bonds, the 
Corporation has agreed to purchase the 
bonds. In such event the bonds would 


be repaid in 10 equal installments, starting 
in 1934, 


d 


lo 


Gives 92 Work 

Employment will be given 92 men on 
the basis of a 30-hour week for nine 
|months. The project consists of a basin 
having an area of approximately 15 acres 
located in Sandusky Bay, adjoining the 
water pumping and filtration plant of the 
city system. A timber crib, 20 feet wide 
and 2,000 feet long, will inclose the area 
of the basin. The crib will be rock filled 
; to a level three feet above mean lake level 
| with a reinforced concrete pavement ex- 
tending the entire length of the wall. 
More than $8,000 has been spent to date on 
the construction of the crib. 

Sludge from the water plant has been 
pumped for a number of years into the 
bay at a point about 1,200 feet from the 
raw water intake, it is stated by the 
applicants, The quantity and character of 
the sludge has been changed recently by 
the addition of a water softening plant. 
Unless this sludge is confined, it is said, 
the depth of the water in the bay will 
be affected’ with attendant increased 
dredging and other maintenance costs. A 
considerable quantity of sludge, under 
present conditions, is being drawn into 
the works, increasing operating costs. 


Wholesale Prices 


| Advance for Month 








| 


Level Is Still Materially Below 
That of Year Ago 


iContinued from Page 1.] 
The group as a whole showed no change 
in September when compared with August. 

The hides and leather products group 
increased more than 3% per cent during 
the month, due to sharp increases in hides 
and skins and leather. Decreases were 
shown for other leather products, with 
boots and shoes showing practically no 
change in average prices. Textile prod- 
ucts as a whole increased 5% per cent 
from August to September, ali subgroups 
showing advancing prices for the month. 

In the group of fuel and lighting ma- 
| terials decreases in the average prices 
| of bituminous coal, electricity, gas, and 
petroleum products forced the group as a 
whole to decline nearly 2 per cent. Anthra- 
cite coal advanced during the month and 
coke remained at the August level. 

Metals and metal products showed no 
|change for September. Increases in iron 
and steel products and nonferrous metals 
were offset by decreases in agricultural im- 
plements, motor vehicles, and plumbing 
and heating fixtures. In the group of 
building materials brick and tile, lumber, 
paint and paint materials, and other build- 
ing materials moved upward and cement 
and structural steel showed no change in 
average prices for the two months. The 
group as a whole advanced 1%; per cent 
from August to September. 

Chemicals advanced slightly between 
August and September. Drugs and phar- 
maceuticals, fertilizer materials, and mixed 
fertilizers showed recessions during Sep- 
tember, causing the group to decline a 
little more than one-half of 1 per cent 
from the month before. As a whole the 
|housefurnishing goods group showed an 
| upward tendency from the previous month, 
The group of miscellaneous commodities 





Foreign- increased approximately two-tenths of 1 
Monthly rental All classes Native born Negro Other per cent between August and September, 
white white races advancing prices of automobile tires and 
Potel. NUMBOL s0.ceaciieessecsense 12,351,549 8,282,135 2,583,875 «1,290,697 «194,842 | tubes, and crude rubber more than coun- 
saihintarans madame pe salneiveabige —__.|terbalanced decreasing prices for cattle 
Rented under $10 ....cscocrcecesecccee 1,563,952 899,403 108,873 479,539 76,137 | feed, paper and pulp, and other miscellanee 
$10 to $14 . 97 869,816 183,911 241,898 35,302 | ous commodities 
$15 to $19 s......./ 886,754 259,942 133,854 21,837 , 
$20 to $29 ...... 1,739,044 591,796 188,079 26,289, ‘The September averages for raw ma< 
$30 to $49 ... roy eee isan 16,098 terials, semimanufactured articles, non- 
$50 to $74 ‘ : : i iti 
375 $00 242'247 90'545 8838 1441 agricultural commodities and all commodi< 
$100 to $149 . 117,425 008 1,949 910 ties other than farm products and foods 
$150 to $199 33.678 11.908 452 230 were above those for August, with in- 
$200 and over ' 287 147 creases ranging from three-tenths of 1 per 
Not reported 214,726 53,231 37,492 38 ; 
Per cent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 on Se —- Ee Ee a 
a? a uae $10 ..ccccccee devcceceece 12.7 se $3 #3 os ‘of smimanufactured articles. Finished 
7 ' " , . -half of 1 per 
15 to $19 107 101 10.4 11.2| Products declined about one 
$20 .o $29 Prdanrakadanthy <iseweanewed 21.0 22.9 14.6 13.5| cent in the month period. 
BE MRO 05 5000 cacdeas hens nats s4acaae 26.8 31.2 11.6 8.5; Between August and September price 
mo oe 36 = a 2-8 | increases took place in 230 instances, de- 
$100 to $149... 1.4 17 02 o's | creases in 138 instances, while in 416 in« 
| $150 to 2% re o6 e3 : e stances no change in price occurred. 
8 an over .. . . J A , 
ad Seeneaed ; 26 21 39 53 (The Department's table of price in- | 
MaMiAn TORMEL «6.0% coanalteokascdathads $27.92 $33.00 $13.04 912.28] er numbers, by commodities, will ap- 
is tes Ob REG oo the lage Gt Qed EP nent 
oi EM cag a! RE Oe lau ot ah UP 
: a - 
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To Acquire Rail 
Holdings Argued 


Ruling of I. C. C. Allowing 
Acquisition of Group of 
Lines Is Considered in 
Supreme Court Hearing 








Validity of an Interstate Commerce 
Commission order authorizing acquisition 
and control by the New York Central 
Railroad of the railroad systems of the 
Big Four, the Michigan Central Railroad 


and the railroad properties of the Chi-| 
cago, Kalamazoo and Saginaw Railway) 
was contested before the Supreme Court | 


of the United States Oct. 14 in oral argu- 
ments. 
The New York Central Securities Cor- 


poration, a minority stockholder of the) 


railroad companies involved in the case, 
No. 5, challenged the power of the Com- 


mission to authorize acquisition and con- 
trol of the roads and subsequently to au- 
thorize the New York Central to assume 
the obligations and liabilities as lessee in| 
respect of securities of the other roads. | 


Petition Dismissed Below 


The District Court of the United States | 
for the Southern District of New York dis- | 
missed a petition to set aside the Com- 
mission’s orders. 

Frederick A. Henry appeared as coun- 
sel for the appellant. He told the court/| 
that section 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, providing for acquisiton “under lease 
or by purchase of stock or in any other 
manner not involving consolidation,” had 
been violated by the Commission. | 

Pointing out that the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad: already had acquired con- 
trol of the Big Four and the Michigan 
Central by stock ownership, Mr. Henry 
argued that it was not intended that the 
act should also authorize acquisition by 
lease. 





Effect of Long Leases 


“The combination of stock control and 
the peculiar provisions of the long-term 
leases (99 years) is tantamount to con- 
solidation and ownership,” he said. 

The Commission, Mr. Henry contended, 
exceeded its power in authorizing the Cen- 
tral to acquire control under lease of car- 
riers whose main lines, together with sun- 
dry branches, are parallel and naturally 
competing with those of the lessee,” so 
competition between such lines will be sup- 
pressed and existing routes and channels 
of trade and commerce will be deflated.” 

“It acted both arbitrarily and beyond 
its powers in finding such acquisition of 
control to be in the public interest,” he 
said. 

The orders relieve the carriers of the 
operation of the anti-trust laws, he 
argued. 

guments will be concluded in the case 

. 17 when the appellees, United States, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the New | 
York Central, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railway Company 
(The Big Four), and the Michigan Cen- 
\ral Railroad Company, are scheduled to 
present their side of the case. 





New Sales Tax Division 
Created in Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 15. 

The Pennsylvania Secretary of Revenue, 
Leon D. Metzger, has announced the cre- 
ation of a sales tax division in the De- 


partment. The new division will handle 
all work in connection with the emergency 
sales tax. Any correspondence, questions 
or matters of any kind relative to the new 
tax should be referred to that division, 
whose headquarters will be at Harrisburg, 
Mr. Metzger said. 

The new division has been placed under 
the direction of Arthur J. Farber, with the 
title of director. Mr. Farber is contin- 
ued in his present post of director of the 
Bureau of Delinquent Accounts, David D. 
Hill has been named as assistant direc- 
tor, but will continue as assistant director 
of the Liquid Fuels Delinquent Collections 
Section of the Bureau of Delinquent Ac- 
counts. 





Journal and Calendar 
Of the Supreme Court 


Oct. 14, 1932 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Van Devanter, Mr. Justice Mc- 
Reynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Jus- 
tice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. 
Justice Stone, Mr. Justice Roberts, and Mr. 
Justice Cardozo. 


The following were admitted to practice: 

Frank H. Mancill, Percival H. Granger, 
Leighton P. Stradley, Schofield Andrews, 
Joseph H. Sundheim, W. Normal Morris, Wm. 
Charies Brown, Francil Littleton Maguire, 
Vitold E. Balukiewicz, Martin Feldman, Al- 
bert Smith Faught, John Martin Doyle, Geo. 
P. Williams, L. Leroy Deininger, Thomas B. 


K. Ringe, John B. Gest, Frank L. Shallow, 
William Horenstein, Leo Weinrott, Louis E. 
Levinthal, Robert M. Burnstein, all of Phil- 


adelphia, Pa. 
I. Leonard Aronson, Harvey Morton Aronson, 


George J. Campbell, Max J. Spann, all of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gus O. Nations, Anne M. Evans, Ala M. 


Chivvis, all of St. Louis, Mo. 

Margaret Mary Pierce, and Hildah Alden 
Johnson, both of Chicago, IU. 

J. C. Hannum and Mary B. Crossman of 
Cleveland, Ohio; Max M. Braun of Detroit, 
Mich.; Ernest Everett Goodrich of Randolph, 
Vt.; John U. Loomis of Cheyenne, Wyo.;} 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt of Newark, N. J.; John} 
T. Dwyer of Norwalk, Conn.; Cyrus W. Lunn 
of Union City, N. J.; Wm. DeLorenzo of Hack- 
ensack, N. J.; Harry Traux of Freehold, N. J.; 





James F. Armstrong of Providence, R. I.; 
Charles H. Stewart of Newark, N. J.; Ralph 
Wesley Wescott, Thos. R. Clevenger, Leon H.| 


Lose of Camden, N. J.; Stewart Nase of Lans- 
dale, Pa.; G. Herbert Jenkins, of Norristown, 
Pa.; George Boochever of New York City; W. 
A. Lybrand of Oklahoma City, Okla.; Irving| 
Schwed of Somerville, N. J.; Carl M. Gray of 
Petersburg, Ind.; Kenneth B. Cope of Canton, 
Ohio; Genevieve R. Cline of New York City; 
Victor C. Mieher of Tulsa, Okla, and Edward 
S. Delaplaine of Frederick, Md. 
No. 362. Wallace B. Davis, et al., petitioners, 
The State of North Carolina. Leave 


v. 


granted to file reply brief of petitioners on} 


or before Thursday next on motion of Mr. 
Henry B. Morrow in behalf of counsel for 
petitioners. 

No. 3. American Surety Company of New 
York, petitioner, v. Vivian F. Baldwin and E. 
_R. Baldwin; and 

No. 21. Vivian F. Baldwin and E, R. Bald- 
win, petitioners, v. American Surety Company 
of New York. Argument continued by Mr. 
William Marshall Bullitt for the American 
Surety SSoeeany of New York; by Mr. James 
P. Ailshie, Jr., for Baldwin et al.; and con- 
cluded by Mr. Allan C. Rowe for the Ameri- 
can Surety Company of New York. 

No. 4. Seaboard Air Line Railway Company, 
appellant, v. A. W. Watson. Argued by Mr. 
W. J. Oven for the appellant, and case sub- 
mitted by Mr. John E. Mathews for the ap- 
pellee. 

No. 5 The New York Central Securities 
Corporation, appellant, v. The United States 
of America et al. Three hours allowed for 
the oral argument of this case. 
commenced by Mr. Frederick A. Henry for 
the. appellant. 

Adjourned until Oct. 17 when the day call 
will be: Nos. 5, 6(and 7), 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
4 and 19, 


tillegal under the Wisconsin law and that 
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Validity of Order 





Chairman of Wisconsi 


Madison, Wis., Oct. 15. 


According to the Chairman of the Wis- 
consin Tax Commission, W. J. Conway, 
decisions in cases involving hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been held up 
pending action by the Supreme Court in 
| the Palmolive case. Now that the court 
has denied the company’s petition for a 
| writ of certiorari, the Commission is in 
ja position to settle the appeals involving 
|the same point, Mr. Conway explained. 
| The importance of the decision, which 
| was in favor of the State and against the 
company, cannot be overestimated, the 
Chairman of the Wisconsin Commission 
declared. The promulgation of any other 
|rule than that announced by the courts 
| would have rendered the administration of 
|a State income tax nearly impossible, he 
j asserted. Mr. Conway’s statement follows 
in full text: 

A decision by the United States Su- 
| preme Court denying a petition for a writ | 
of certiorari in the case of the Palmolive 
|Company, a Delaware corporation, peti- 
tioner and appellant, v. the Wisconsin 
| Tax Commission, and Patrick McManus as 
Treasurer of Milwaukee County, respond- 
ents and appellees, has just been ren-| 
dered affirming a previous decision of | 
Judge Walter C. Lindley, district judge, | 
and of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, which decision in its scope 
and effect is undoubtedly one of the most | 
important tax decisions ever rendered in- 
volving the Wisconsin income tax law. 





| 





Assessments Attacked 


Under ‘Due Process’ Rule 


The suit in question was one in equity 
brought by the Palmolive Company, a 
Delaware corporation, as successor to the 
Palmolive Company of Wisconsin, to en- 
join the collection of additional State in- 
come taxes assessed and determined by 
the Wisconsin Tax Commission for the 
years 1924, 1925 and 1926, said taxes being 
assessed under and pursuant to the income 
tax law of this State. 

The assessments in question were at- 
tacked on the ground that the same were 





the collection thereof would violate the 
rights of the Palmolive Company, plain- 
tiff, a Delaware corporation, under the due 
process clause of the Federal Constitution. 

The case involves additional back income 
taxes of approximately $225,000 for the 
years 1924 and 1926, inclusive, assessed 
as a result of a field audit and investiga- 
tion of the books and records of the com- 
pany by auditors of the Income Tax Divi- 
sion of the Tax Commission. In addition 
to the above amount it is estimated that 
$250,000 more will be collectible from said 
company for the years 1927 to 1930. 

The Palmolive Company of Wisconsin 
was originally organized in 1894 as the B. 
J. Johnson Soap Company, with its entire 
business located in Milwaukee, Wis. In 
1917 the name ‘of the corporation was | 
changed to the Palmolive Company. At 
the close of 1923 a reorganization was ef- 
fected, whereby two new corporations were 
formed, the Western Operating Company 
(a Delaware corporation), and the Palm- 
olive Company (a Delaware corporation). 


Plant and Equipment 
Transferred by Plan 


In this reorganization the plant and 
equipmert of the Milwaukee factory were 
transferred to the Western Operating 
Company, which company in turn leased 
said plant and equipment back to its 
former owner the Palmolive Company 
(Wisconsin) on a rental basis. The tangi- 
bie property located outside of Wisconsin 
was transferred to the Palmolive Com- 
pany (Delaware) with its offices located 
in Chicago. 

After this reorganization all of the capi- 
tal stock of the Palmolive Company (Wis- 
consin) was owned by the Western Operat- 
ing Company (Delaware), and all of the 
capital stock of the Western Operating 
Company was owned by the Palmolive 
Company (Delaware). The original stock- 
holders uf the Palmolive Company (Wis- 
consin) then became the stockholders of 
the Palmolive Company (Delaware). 

Thus, there existed three separate cor- 
porations, one located entirely outside of 
Wisconsin, carrying on the same business 
which had previously been conducted by 
the Palmolive Company (Wisconsin) 
alone. ‘The Palmolive Company (Dela- 
ware) being the parent company by virtue 


Palmolive Ruling Said to Clea 
Way to Settle Many Tax Cases 


| States which have enacted income tax 





n Commission Asserts 


Large Sums Are Involved 





fairly; no one to protect it against the de- 
mands of the parent company. 

“Surely the State which created that 
company and permitted plaintiff to en- 
ter Wisconsin and there transact business, 
may in the enforcement of its sovereign 
rights, step in and say that it will look 
into its two children’s affairs and for the 
people of the State ascertain whether Wis- 
consin Company’s faithless trustees have, 
without :egard to their fiduciary duties, 
transferred their company’s income to 
themselves under the cover of another cor- 
porate name, -and thus deprived the State 
of its lawful right to insist that such in- 


come may pay a tax to the State of its 
creation.” 


Said to Establish Principle 


On Inter-company Deals 


The importance of this decision to the 
State of Wisconsin, as well as to other 


laws, cannot be overestimated, for the rea- 
son, among others, that it establishes a/| 
principle of law with reference to inter- 
company contracts and dealings in rela- 
tion to assessable corporate income which 
is vital to the successful administration 
of a corporate income tax, not only in 
Wisconsin but througout the United States. 

The decision in effect holds that cor- | 
porations by internal reorganizations and 
contracts between interrelated companies 
cannot determine and fix their incomes 
at will without regard to the actual earn- 
ings resulting from business transacted 
within a State; the promulgation of any 
other rule than that here announced 
would render the efforts of any State to 
administer an income tax law well nigh 
impossible. 

The Tax Commision now has before it 
for consideration appeals from other cor- 
porations involving many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of taxes, wherein a 
decision has been witheld pending the 
rendering of a final decision in the Palm- 
olive case. 








County Taxes Limited 
By Wisconsin Court 





Holds Total May Not Exceed 
1.2 Per Cent of Valuation 


Madison, Wis., Oct. 15. 

County taxes for all purposes except sol- 
diers’ relief may not exceed 1.2 per cent! 
of the county’s assessed valuation, the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court has just ruled 
in the case of the Oconto Company against 
the town of Townsend and Oconto County. | 
The company’s contention that Oconto 
County exceeded the legal legitimate limi- 
tation in its 1930 tax levy was upheld in| 


an opinion written by Justice Walter C. 
Owen and the company was held entitled | 
to a rebatqof its share of $15,968.74 ex- 
cess levy. 

The Oconto County Circuit Court had 


and interest on bonds, State special 
charges and highways did not count to- 
ward the 1 per cent tax limitation. The 


the exclusion of taxes for soldiers’ relief 
and for highway operation and mainte- 
nance. . 

Taxes for highway purposes may total 
0.2 per cent, the Supreme Court’s ruling 
held, in addition to the long-standing 1 
per cent limitation, while the statute on 
soldiers’ relief taxes indicates that the 
State Legislature did not intend to in- 
clude this tax within the 1 per cent limit. 





New Jersey Tax Petitions 
Involve $35,000,000 


Trenton, N. J., Oct. 15. 
Assessments involving more than $35,- 
000,000 are at issue in petitions filed with 


the State Board of Tax Appeals by the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and 
a number of the railorads seeking reduc- 
tions of 1932 taxes, according to the 
Board’s records. Further information was 
made available as follows: 


held that taxes for the salary of the! 
county school superintendent, county aid} 


to schools, county bridge aid, principal | nan be made on excessive valuation or 


Supreme Court upheld this view only on | shoul @ now be possible to get any lcan| 


| be turned over to the parent company lo- 


of ownership of all of the capital stock 
of the two, then entered into an operat- 
ing agreement with the Palmolivve Com- | 
pany (Wisconsin), whereby the latter was 
to confinue to manufacture soap products 
as theretofore, but limited its selling ter- 
ritory to Wisconsin customers only, the 
balance of the product manufactured to 


The railroads appeals involve property 
in Jersey City appraised at $15,195,500. 
The figure is exclusive of the $4,800,000 
;}cut sought by the roads in taxes assessed 
by the State on first and second-class 
property. The appeal of the Standard 
Oil Company protests assessments of $20,- 
| 000,000 on personal property in Bayonne. 

A total of 5,118 petitions have been filed 
with the Board for the reduction of 1932 


cated outside of Wisconsin, at factory cost 


Argument | 


plus 3 per cent for the year 1924 and for | 


the years 1925 an i 1926 the purchase price 
was factory cost plus 6 per cent. 


Plan Limited Profits 
Of Wisconsin Company 


taxes. The number is more than double 
the 1931 total and constitutes the greatest 
volume of cases ever presented in a single 
year. 

The Board will begin hearings at an 
early date and plans to sit five days a 





The immediate effect ofthis arrange- 
ment was to limit the profits of the Wis- 
consin company upon which it would pay 
a Wisconsin income tax, and to transfer 
the larger portion of the profit, formerly 
earned and received by the Wisconsin 
company, to the Palmolive Company 
(Delaware), located outside the State. The 
effect of this reorganization on income 
taxes paid to Wisconsin is at once appar- 
ent from the following table: 


| Income per returns filed by Corporation: 









SEEM caver csacdatennsedeadaibasee $1,265,412 
TDBR® ccccrsvccccesecocaces 3,320,009 
WDBS® _ncccccsccccccccccccs +» 1,028,065 
1924** , 316,170 
1925°* . 273,781 
BE. soap cik nyo bb0k0s a0nsWécekenae 341,786 

Income as reassessed by Tax Commission's | 
Auditor: 
BEET ‘negaseesbg ondecsconccbicteenas $1,221,784 
1922* 3,171,051 
1923* 1,019,407 
1924** 1,297,968 
1925** 1,357,979 

| 1926** 1,367,880 

| *Before reorganization. ‘**After reorganiza- 

| tion. 


The effect of the decision of the United 


consin approximately $1,000,000 of income 
for each year since 1923, or an additional 
| tax for the period 1923 to 1926 of $225,- 


year 1926. 

In commenting upon the method 
adopted by the Palmolive Company (of 
Delaware) Judge Lindley of the District 
Court in his opinion used the following 
significant language: 





| “It cannot be said that this situation | 
resulted from contractual relations he- | 
length. 


|tween parties dealing at arms’ 
|The same directors managed the three 
|companies; the stock of all three bene- 
ficially at least belonged to one group, 
the stockholders of the parent company. 
There were no stockholders to insist that 
Wisconsin company was being treated un- 


| States Supreme Court is to award to Wis- | 


| 000, together with the additional tax that | 
will result for the years subsequent to the 


week. To facilitate the work sessions will 


yp’ |Calendar of Hearings 


‘Customs and Patent Appeals 


}rett, and Irvins L. Lenroot. 


|v. 








| be held in each of the 21 county seats. | 


|All parts of the State are represented in 
| the list of appeals. 





|New Jersey Assesses 


An inheritance tax assessment of $12,- 
247,333 has been made against the estate 
| of Dr. John T, Dorrance, according to the 
|A. Stevens. In a recent decision, the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court held that Dr. 


| Wealth at the time of his death. Mr. 
| Stevens said that the purpose of the New 
| Jersey assessment was to get the matter 
before the New Jersey courts, with the 
probahility that the final step would be an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
|States. In addition, Mr. Stevens con- 
| tinued, New Jersey will seek permission to 
file briefs in the appeal which the execu- 
tors of the estate plan to take to the Su- 
preme Court from the decision of the 
| Pennsylvania tribunal. 





Decisions Promulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Oct. 14, 1932 


Estate of Richard B. Turner, Deceased. 
Docket No. 53554. 

Where the decedent in 1926 and 1928 
purchased on margin through a broker 
at various times sundry lots of stock of 
United Gas Improvement Co., and in 
1928 through a broker a_ portion 
of the stock thus held on margin, the 
respondent’s determination that he 
sold those first acquired is approved. 





John T. Dorrance Estate | 
Trenton, N. J., Oct. 15., 


| Attorney General of New Jersey, William | 


Dorrance was a resident of that Common- | 








Before Supreme Court 


The calendar of cases scheduled for 
hearing before the Supreme Court of the 
United States during the week of Oct. 17, 
subject to change and additions to con- 
form with the action of the court and 
counsel iherein, follows: 


No. 5. New York Central Securities Corp. 
v. United States et al. 


Nations Deals 


Nos. 6-7. Mosher v. City of Phoenix. 

No. 9. Reichelderfer et al. v. Quinn et al. 

No. 10. Stapf, U. S. ex rel. v. Corsi, etc. : 2 ‘ 

No. 13. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. v. Issues involved in the Sino-Japa- 
Parker, etc. nese treaty are discussed in the report 
ene Schoenthal et al, v. Irving Trust ofa special committee of The League 

No. 15. Interstate Commerce Commission; Of Nations which investigated the 


v. New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Co. et al. 

No. 16. Asbury Truck Co. v. Railroad Com- 
mission of California. 

No. 18. Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. v. United 
States et al. 


Manchurian situation. (Publication of 
the repor: was begun in the issue of 
Oct. 5 and continued in subsequent 
issues.) The report proceeds: 


No. 19. United States v. Shreveport Grain| IV. The Sino-Japanese Treaty and Notes of 

& Elevator Co. 1915 and Related Issues. 

ae oe @. ee Inc. et al. v. The $1 Demands and the Treaty and Notes 
No. 22. Washington’ Fidelity National In-| win ¢; 

surance Co. v. Burton. ith the exception of the railway contro- 
No. 24. Gulf Stat@s Steel Co. et al. v.|VYersies the Sino-Japanese issues of greatest 

United States. importance which were outstanding in Sep- 
No. 25. New York Central R. R. Co. v.| tember, 1931, were those which arose from 

Farmer, etc. the Sino-Japanese treaties and notes of 1915, 
No. 26. Burnet, Com’r., etc. v. Harmel. which in turn were a result of the so-called 
Nos. 27-30. Stewart Dry Goods Co, et al. Twenty-one Demands.” ‘These issues mainly 

v. Lewis et al. concerned South Manchuria and Eastern In- 
No. 36. Girard Life Insurance Co. v. Com- |e" Mongolia, since with the exception of the 


question of the Hanyehping' Mine (near 


monwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Hankow) the other agreements negotiated in 


No. 39. Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal 
United States. 
No. 42. Elting, etc. v. North German Lloyd. 
No. 48. Lloyd Sabaudo Societa Anonima 
Per Azioni v. Elting, etc. 

No. 57. General Electric Co. et al. v. Marvel 
Rare Metals Co. et al. 


v. 
The controversies in Manchuria were over the 
following provisions: 


(1) the extension of the term of Japanese 
possession of the Kwantung Leased Territory 
to 99 years (1997): 


(2) the prolongation of thé period of Jap- 


Report of Special Commission to the Le 


1915 had either been replaced by new ones, | 
or had been voluntarily given up by Japan. | 


|bank districts in accomplishing the al-| 


| as executive vice president, in charge. 


| charge. 


Journal of the Court of 


Oct. 14, 1932 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 


Hon. John W. Davis, New York City, 
was admitted to practice. 


Customs 


Nos. 3513 and 3520. J. H. Cottman & Co. 

United States, and United States v. J. H. 
Cottman & Co. Reappraisement. Phosphate | 
rock. Anti-dumping. Argued by Honorable 
John W. Davis, for Cottman & Co., by Mr. 
Oscar Igstaedter, for the United States, and 
by Mr. L. R. Hason, amicus curiae. 

No. 3563. United States v. McLaughlin and 
Freeman. Photographs on glass. Argued by 
Mr. Ralph Folks, for appellant, and by Mr. 
Edward P. Sharretts, for appellee. 

No. 3526. C. R. Laurence v. United States. 
Esparto grass. Tare. Submitted on _ brief 
by appellant, and argued by Mr. Charles D. 
Lawrence, Assistant Attorney General, for 
appellee. 


Home Loan Banks 
Open for Busines 





All 12 Institutions Begin Fune- 
tioning on Schedule 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
quarters but all are organized and func- 


| tioning. 


“I want to express my very deep appre-| 
ciation of the devotion and drive that has 
been shown by_the directors in all of the) 


most impossible task of organizing and| 
opening on such short notice. 


“There no longer exists any reason why 
the ordinary mortgage lending institution | 
in any section of the country should not) 
promptly proceed to make sound home 
loan mortgages, as the home loan banks 
are ready to furnish them with money 
with which to do so. 

“Of course, this does not mean loans 


real estate or excessive percentage of that 
value. Nor in cases where th owner can 
not possibly carry the property. But it | 


which would be procurable in times of 
normal business.” 

The Pittsburgh Home Loan Bank 
opened with William F. Bell, of Beaver 
Falls, Pa., as executive vice president and | 
in active charge. Mr. Bell resigned from | 
the banks board of directors to accept} 
this post. 

The Newark Home Loan Bank opened 
with George N. Bliss as executive vice} 
president, in active charge. 

The Winston-Salem Home Loan Bank} 
opened with Hugh Gordon, Jr., of Miami, | 





The Evanston Home Loan Bank opened 
with A. R. Gardner, of Olympia, Wash.,| 
as executive vice president, in active 


The Little Rock bank opened with Benl 
jamin H. Wooten, Dallas, Tex., executive 
vice president, in active charge. 

The Los Angeles bank opened with Wil- 
liam F. Duffy, of San Francisco, as execu- 
tive vice president, in active charge. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
here has not yet be2n formally advised of 
the executive vice presidents for the re- 
maining banks. 

Reports of the stock subscriptions re- 
ceived during the 30-day period the books 
were open which ended last night are com- | 
ing in but it is expected that it will be 
several days before final figures will be 
available. 


| of 


| econ 


| treaties would not 


anese possession of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way and the Mukden-Antung Railway to 99 
years (2002 to 2007, respectively) ; 


(3) the grant to Japanese subjects of the 


right to lease land in the interior of “South | 


Manchuria,” 1. e., outside those areas opened 
by treaty or otherwise to foreign residence 
and trade; 

(4) the grant to Japanese subjects of the 
right to travel, reside and conduct business 
in the interior of South Manchuria and to 
participate in joint Sino-Japanese agricultural 
enterprises in Eastern Inner Mongolia. 


The legal right of the Japanese to enjoy | 


these grants and concessions depended en- 
tirely upon 
notes of 1915, and the Chinese continuously 


| denied that these were binding on them. No 


amount of technical explanation or argument 


could divest the minds of the Chinese people, | 


officials or laymen, of their conviction that 


the term “Twenty-one Demands” was prac- | 


tically synonymous with the “Treaties and 
Notes of 1915” and that China’s aim should 
be to free herself from them. At the Paris 
Conference, 1919, China demanded their abro- 


gation on the ground that they had been) 
concluded “under coercion of a Japanese ul- | 


timatum threatening war.” 

At the Washington Conference, 1921-22, the 
Chinese delegation raised the question 
to the equity and justice of these agreements 
and therefore as to their fundamental va- 
lidity,” and in March, 1923, shortly before the 
expiration of the original 25-year lease of the 


Liaotung (Kwantung) territory which China| 


granted in 1898 to Russia, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment communicated to Japan a further 
request for the abrogation of the provisions 
of 1915, and stated that “The Treaties and 
Notes of 1915, have been consistently con- 
demned by public opinion in China.” Since 


the Chinese maintained that the agreements | 


of 1915 lacked “fundamental validity,” they 
declined to carry out the provisions relating 
to Manchuria except in so far as circum- 
stances made it expedient to do so. 

The Japanese complained bitterly of the 


consequent violations of their treaty rights | 
They contended that the} 
treaties and notes of 1915 were duly signed | 


by the Chinese. 


and ratified and were in full force. To be 


sure, there was a considerable body of pub-| 


lic opinion in Japan which from the first 
did not agree with the “Twenty-one De- 
mands”; and more recently, it has been com- 
mon for Japanese speakers and publicists to 
criticize this policy. But the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and people appeared unanimous in 
insisting upon the validity of those provi- 
sions which related to Manchuria. 


++ + 
Extension of the Lease of the Liaotung Ter- 
ritory and of the Concession for the South 
Manchuria and Mukden-Antung Railways. 
Two important provisions in the treaty 
and notes of 1915 were those for the exten- 
sion of the lease of the Kwangtung Territory 


|from 25 to 99 years, and of the concessions 
|}of the South Manchuria and the Mukden- 


Antung Railways to a similar period of 99 
years. For the dual reasons that these ex- 
tensions were a result of the 1915 agreements 
and that recovery of the territories originally 
leased by former governments was included 
in the Nationalist “Rights Recovery” move- 
ment, directed against foreign interests in 
China, the Kwangtung Leased Territory and 
the South Manchuria Railway were made 
objects, at various times, of agitation and 
even diplomatic representation on the part 
of the Chinese. 

The policy of Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang 
of deciaring Manchuria’s allegiance to the 
Central Government, and of permitting the 
spread of Kuomintang influence in Man- 
churia made these issues acute after 1928, al- 
though they remained in the background of 
practical politics. 

Associated also with the treaty and notes 
of 1915 was the agitation for the recovery 
the South Manchuria Railway, or for 
stripping that institution of its political 
ee in order to reduce it to a purely 

mic enterprise. As the earliest date 
fixed for the recovery of this railway on re- 
payment of the capital and interest outlay 
was 1939, the mere abrogation of the 1915 
in itself have recovered 
the South Manchuria Railway for China. 

It was extremely doubtful whether China, 
in any case, would have been able to obtain 
the capital for this purpose. The occasional 
utterances of Chinese Nationalist spoksmen, 
urging recovery of the South Manchuria 
Railway, served as an irritant to the Jap- 
anese, whose legitimate rights and interests 
were thereby threatened. 


he validity of the Treaty and /| 


“as | 


AvtHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States Dairy 





Effect of Sino-Japanese Treaty || yew BOOKS 


On Manchurian Issues Outlined 





ague of 
With Problem 


concrette plan for achieving this end seems 
to have been proposed by. the Chinese. 


The railway company, was in fact a_politi- 
cal enterprise. It was a Japanese Govern- 
ment agency, the government controlling a 
majority of its shares; its administrative 
policy was so closely controlled by the gov- 
ernment that the company’s higher officials 
were almost invariably changed when a new 
cabinet came into power in Japan. More- 
over, the company had always been charged, 
under Japanese law, with broad political ad- 
ministrative functions, including police, tax- 
ation and education. To have divested the 
company of these functions would have been 
to abandon the entire ‘special mission”’ of the 
South Manchuria Railway, as originally con- 
ceived and ee a 





The Railway Area. 


Numerous issues arose in regard to the ad- 
| ministrative rights of the Japanese within the 
South Manchuria Railway area, especially as 
to the acquisition of land, the levying of 
taxes, and the maintenance of railway guards. 

The railway area includes, in addition to 
a few yards on each side of the _ railway 
tracks, 15 municipalities, termed Japanese 
“railway towns,” situated along the entire 
| system of the South Manchuria Ratlway from 
Dairen to Changchun ahd from Antung to 
Mukden. Some of these railway towns, such 
as those at Mukden, Changchun and Antung, 
comprise large sections of populous Chinese 
cities. 

The right of the South Manchuria Railway 
to maintain practically complete municipal 





gally upon a clause in the original Russo- 
|Chinese Railway Agreement of 1896, which 
gave the railway company “absolute and ex- 
clusive administration of its lands.” 

The Russian Government, until the Sino- 
Soviet Agreement of 1924, and later the Jap- 
anese Government, which acquired the origi- 
nal rights of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
|so far as concerned the South Manchuria 
Railway, interpreted this provision as granting 
| political control of the railway area. The 
Chinese always denied this interpretation, in- 
sisting that other provisions in the treaty 
of 1896 made it clear that this clause was not 


tive rights as control of police, taxation, edu- 
cation, and public utilities. 
Land disputes. 

Disputes regam@ing the acquisition of land 
by the railway company were common. By 
virtue of one of the clauses of the original 
agreement of 1896, the railway company had 
the right to acquire by purchase or lease 
private lands “actually necessary for the 
construction, operation and protection of the 
line.” But the Chinese — that = 
Japanese attempted to make improper us 
of this right, th order to obtain additional 
territory. The result was almost continuous 
controversy between the South Manchuria 
Railway Company and the Chinese local au- 
thorities. 


~+ + 

Controversies over the right of taxation in the 

railway areas. : 

Conflicting claims as to the right to levy 
taxes within the railway area led to frequent 
controversy. The Japanese based their claim 
upon the original grant to the railway com- 
pany of the “absolute and exclusive adminis- 
tration of its lands”; the Chinese, upon the 
rights of the sovereign state. 
erally, the de facto situation was that the 
railway company levied and collected taxes 
from Japanese, Chinese and foreigners re- 
siding in the railway areas, and that the 
Chinese authorities did not exercise such au- 
| thority, although they claimed the legal right 
to do so. 

A type of controversy which was frequently 
|arising was where the Chinese attempted to 
| tax produce (such as soya bean shipments), 
which was being carted to the South Man- 
churia Railway towns for transport by rail to 
|Dairen over the Japanese line. This was de- 
lseribed by the Chinese as a uniform tax, 
| necessarily to be collected at the boundaries 
lof the Japanese ‘railway towns,” since to re- 
\frain from doing so would have been to dis- 
criminate in favor of produce carried by the 
South Manchuria Railway. 

+~+ + 

/The question of Japan’s right to maintain 

“railway — along e South Man- 
churia Railway. 





|to almost continuous difficulty. They were 
lalso indicative of a fundamental conflict of 
State policies in Manchuria already referred 
to and were the cause of a series of incidents, 
|resulfng in considerable loss of life. The 
}legal basis of Japan’s alleged right to main- 
| tain these guards was the oft-quoted clause 
jin the original agreement of 1896 which 
granted to the Chinese Eastern Railway “the 
|absolute and exclusive right of administration 
lof its lands.” 
denied, that this gave the right to guard the 
| railway line by Russian troops. 

| In the Portsmouth Treaty, 190 
Japan, as between themselves, reserved the 
right to maintain railway guards “not to 
/exceed 15 men per kilometer.” But in the 
subsequent Treaty of Peking, signed by China 
j}and Japan later in the same year, the Chinese 
|Government did not give its assent to this 
particular provision of the agreement between 
| Japan and Russia. China and Japan, how- 
lever, did include the following provision in 
| Article II of the additional agreement of Dec 
22, 1905, which is an annex to the Sino-Jap- 
j}anese Treaty of Peking of that date: 

“In view of the earnest desire expressed by 
| the Imperial Chinese Government to have the 
| Japanese and Russian troops and railway 
guards in Manchuria withdrawn as soon as 
| possible, and in order to meet this desire, 
the Imperial Japanese Government, in the 
}event of Russia agreeing to the withdrawal of 
jher railway guards. or in case other proper 
|measures are agreed to between China and 
| Russia, consent to take similar steps accord- 
j}ingly. When tranquillity shall have been 
| reestablished in Manchuria and China shall 


5, Russia and 


governments in the railway area rested le-) 


intended to grant such broad administra-| 


Speaking gen-| 


The issues as to Japanese railway guards led |- 


Russia maintained, and China| 


—_—- 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


| Aspects of new scholastic philosophy, by asso- 
ciates and former pupils of Dr. Edward A, 
Pace, vice rector of Catholic univ. of Amer- 
ica; ed. by Chas. A. Hart, Ph. D. 311 p. 
N. Y., Benziger bros., 1932. 32-16085 
Ballard, Colin R. Smith-Dorrien. 345 p., illus, 
Lond., Constable & co., 1931. 32-16026 
Bascom, Carlton H. Effect of pH upon de- 
tergent action of soap. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Cornell univ., 1931. Reprinted from Indus- 
trial and engineering chemistry, vol. 23, no. 


7.) 8p. N. Y., 1931. 
Bible. English. Selections. 1932. Daily light 
on daily path; devotional text-book for 


every day in year in very words of Scripture; 
morning and evening hour. Enl. and rev, 
ed. 762 p. N. Y., J. Pott & co., 1932. 
32-16084 
Carossa, Hans. Boyhood and youth. 319 p. 
| Lond., M. Secker, 1931. 32-16036 
| Fisher, Fred. B. That strange little brown 
|} man, Gandhi. 239 p. N. Y., R. Long & 
| R. R. Smith, 1932. 32-16024 
| Glanvill, Joseph. The vanity of dogmatizing, 
reproduced from edition of 1661, with bibli- 
ographical note by Moody E..Prior. (Face- 
simile text society. Series III: Philosophy. 


i oes 6.) 250 p. N. Y., Pub. for Facsimile text 
| soc. by Columbia univ. press, M.MC.XXXI 
i. e. 1931. 32-16088 
| Idelsohn, Abraham Z. Jewish liturgy and its 
development. 404 p. N. » H. Holt & 
co., 1932. 32-16081 


Imperial press conf. 4th Lond., 1930. Comp. 
by H. E. Turner, gen. secy. of Empire press 


| union. Foreword by Major the Hon. J. J. 
Astor, M. P., pres. of 4th Imperial press 
conf. 378 p. Lond., Empire press union, 

} 1931. *  32-16037 


Kaye, James Ross. Through the Bible in two 
years; one hundred and four lessons based 
on New analytical Bible and Student's Bible 
guide and helps. \Student’s Bible inst. 504 
p. Chicago, John A. Dickson pub. co., 1932, 
32-16087 
|Mandal, Sant R. Gandhi and world peace. 
198 p. Los Angeles, Calif., Universal brother- 
hood temple and school of eastern philoso- 
phy inc., 1932. 32-16025 

Marshak, Il ia IAkovlevich. What time is it? 


| 
| 


Story of clocks by M. Ilin (pseud) tr. by 
| Beatrice Kincead. 132 p., illus. Phil., J. 
| _B. Lippincott co., 1932. 32-26650 
| Martin, Louis. How to become a radio service 
| man. (Radio-craft library, no. 5.) 60 p., 

illus. N. Y., Gernsback publications, 1932. 
| 32-16021 


Nordgren, Julius V. King of kings; course for 
juniors, ages 9-11, in vacation Bible schools 
@md week-day schools of religion, by... 
authorized by Bd. of Christian educ. and 
literature of Augustana synod. 96 p., illus. 

| Rock Island, Ill., Augustana book concern, 

| 1932. 32-16082 

| Norwood, Gilbert. Plautus and Terence. (Our 
debt to Greece and Rome; editors, G. D, 
Hadzsits, D. M. Robinson, 29.) 212 p. N. 
Y., Longmans, Green & co., 1932. 32-16028 

Nurenberg, Thelma. This new red freedom. 
327 p. N. Y., Wadsworth press, 1932. 

32-26660 

Rommel, Jon. Regeneration, by Rev. Jon 

Rommel, founder of Regenerate church. 243 
. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 1932. 32-16086 

Thorndike, Edward L. Teacher's word book 
of twenty thousand words found most fre- 
quently and widely in general reading for 
children and young people. Rev. 182 p. 
N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia univ., 1932, 


| 


| 
| 


| 32-15492 
Wilson, John D. Essential Shakespeare, bio- 
graphical adventure. 148 p. Cambridge, 
Eng., Univ. press, 1932. 32-15503 








GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Court of Customs and Patent Appeals Re- 
ports—April, 1931, to April, 1932, Vol. 19, U. 
S. Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Price, $1.25. 11-35722 

Plant Material Introduced by the Division of 
Foreign Plant Introduction, Bur. Plant In- 
dustry, Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1930—Nos. 89211l<- 
90836, Inventory No. 105, Bur. Plant Indus- 
try, U. S. Dept. Agri. Price, 10 cents. 

Agr. 7-1331 

An Economic Study of the Pecan Industry— 
Sept., 1932, Tech. Bull. No. 324, Bur. Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. 8. Dept. Agri. Price, 
10 cents. Agr. 32-823 

Reappraisements of Merchandise—No. 131, Cir- 
cular Nos, 2423-2465, U. S. Customs Court. 
Price, $1 per year. 13-2916 

|Monthly Catalogue of U. 8. Public Documents 

—Aug., 1932, No. 452, Superintendent of 

Documents. Price, 75 cents per year. 

4-18088 

| Bulletin of the Pan American Union—October, 

| 1932, Vol. 66, No. 10, Pan American Union. 

| Price, $2.50 per year. 8-30967 
Retail Distribution, Mississippi, 15th Census of 

| U. §.—Distribution No. R-141, Bur. Census, 

| U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 
32-26821 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


| Mass.—Ann, Rept. of Dept. of Labor and Ine 
dustries for f. yr. ended Nov. 30, 1931—Pub. 
Doc. No. 104, Boston, 1932. 

Ann. Rept. of Comr. of Correction for f, 
yr. ended Nov. 30, 1931—Pub. Doc. No. 115, 
Boston, 1932. 

Conn.—Cases argued and Determined in Sue 
preme Court of Errors of Connecticut, Dec., 
1931-Apr., 1932—Vol. 114. Hartford, 1932. 

‘. ¥Y.—Journal of Senate of State at 155th 
Session—Vols. I and II. Albany, 1932. 

Ky.—Rept. of Highway Comm. for Apr. 1, 1930, 
to Nov. 1, 1931. Frankfort, 1931. 













have become herself capable of affording full|N- Y.—10th Ann. Rept. for cal. yr. 1930, Dept. 


| ganization 


The disagreement between the Japanese | protection to the lives and property of for- of Public Service Metropolitan Div., Transit 
and Chinese as to the proper functions of|eigners, Japan will withdraw her railway| Comm.—Leg. Doc. (1931) No. 40. Albany, 
the South Manchpria Railway continued | guards simultaneously with Russia.” “| 12931. 

from the time of the railway company’s or- | gal age Message from Governor and The Budget 
in 1906. Technically, of course, | Japanese Contention. containing Financial Reports and Recom- 
the railway company is organized under Jap-| It is this article upon which Japan based| M®endations for Appropriations to be made 
anese law as a private joint stock enterprise, |her treaty right. Russia, however, long since| by Legisl. During Session of 1931. Albany, 
and is quite beyond the pale of: Chinese ju-| withdrew her guards and she relinquished her| 1931. 

risdiction in practice. Particularly since | rights to keep them by the Sino-Soviet agree- | Ann, Rept. of Dept. of Public Service for 
1927, there had been an agitation among|ments of 1924. But Japan contended that| cal. yr. ended Dec. 31, 1930—Leg. Doc. (1931) 
Chinese groups in Manchuria for divesting | tranquillity had not been established in Man-| No. 39—Vol. II. Albany, 1930. 

the South Manchuria Railway of its political | churia, and that China was not herself cap- | Message of Gov. recommending Further 
and administrative functions and converting | able of affording full protection to foreigners: Consideration of Legislation Introduced at 





it into a “purely commercial enterprise.’’ No 


« CURRENT LAW , 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKS—Insolvency—Stockhqgjders’ liability—Effect of transfer during solvency of 
bank to trustee for benefit of infant—Liability of transferor— 

A stockholder of a North Carolina State bank who transferred shares of stock 
in trust for the benefit of his infant nephew and caused the bank to issue a new 
certificate to the nephew’s father as trustee and to record the transfer on the books 
of the bank at a time when the bank was solvent, was not subject to the stock- 
holders’ assessment on the subsequent insolvency of the bank. The Commissioner 
of Banks contended that the transferor of the stock was liable on the theory that 
the infant for whose benefit the stock was transferred could not be held liable for 
want of legal capacity to bind himself unconditionally Hy contract. The court 
declared that the transfer of the stock must be made to a person who is not only 
legally capable of holding the stock but also legally capable of assuming the obliga- 
tion of a stockholders’ assessment, but held that the transfer was sufficient to 
exempt the transferor from liability in view of the fact that the stock was not 
transferred to the infant but to a trustee of “full age” who was qualified to perform 
all the duties required of him in his fiduciary relation and against whom the assess- 
ment was enforceable under a statute providing that “trustees shall not personally 
be subject to any liability as stockholders but the estate and funds in their hands 
shall be liable in like manner and to the same extent as the * * * person interested 
in such trust fund would be if living-and competent to hold stock in his own name.” 
Such statute is not restricting in its application to trustees appointed by will or by 
an order of court but extends to every trust relation however created. 

In re Goldsboro Savings & Trust Co.; N.C. Sup. Ct., No. 105, Sept. 28, 1932. 














DEPOSITIONS—Denial of motion to take—Discretion of court—Presentation of all 
evidence on merits in uncontested divorce case by deposition— 

The Federal District Court for the Canal Zone, in an uncontested divorce case, 
denied the plaintiff’s motion to take the depositions of five witnesses. The testimony 
of such witnesses would have constituted the only evidence on the merits. The 
provisions of the Canal Zone Code as to depositions are applicable in divorce cases. 
The court under such statutes has judicial discretion to allow or refuse to allow 
testimony by deposition. In denying the motion to take deposition of witnesses, 
the court declared that “in a contested case, we would conceive a situation to arise 


therefore she claimed that she still retained | 
}@ valid treaty right to maintain railway | 
| guards. 
| Japan has appeared increasingly inclined to | 
| defend her use of these guards less upon | 
| treaty right than upon the grounds of “‘abso- | 
| lute necessity under the existing state of af- 
| fairs in Manchuria.” 
ze + + 
| Chinese Contention. 
| The Chinese government consistently con- 
| troverted the contention of Japan. It insisted 
| that the stationing of Japanese railway guards 
in Manchuria was not justified either in law 
| Or in fact, and that it impaired the territorial | 
;}and administrative integrity of China. As to | 
the stipulation in the Sino-Japanese Treaty 
of Peking, already quoted, the Chinese gov- | 
ernment contended that this was merely dec- | 
laratory of a de facto situation of a provi- | 
sional character, and that it could not be 
said to confer a right, especially of a perma- | 
nent character. 

Moreover, it claimed that Japan was legally 
obligated to withdraw her guards, since Rus- 
sia had withdrawn hers, tranquillity had been 
reestablished in Manchuria, and the Chinese 
|} authorities were able to give adequate pro- 
| tection to the South Manchuria Railway, as 
; they were doing for other railway lines in | 
Manchuria, provided the Japanese guards 
would permit them to do so. 

+++ 
Activities of the Japanese railway guards out- | 
side of the railway area. 

The controversies which arose regarding the 
Japanese railway guards were not limited to | 
their presence and activities within the rail- 
Way area. These guards were regular Japa- | 
nese soldiers, and they frequently carried | 
their police functions into adjoining districts 
or conducted maneuvers outside the railway 
areas, with or without the permission of, and 
with or without notification to, the Chinese 
authorities. These acts were particularly ob- 
noxious to the Chinese, officials and public 
alike, and were regarded as unjustifiable in 
law and provocative of unfortunate incidents. 

Frequent misunderstandings and consider- 
}able damage to Chinese farm crops resulted 
|from the maneuvers, and material remunera- 
|tion failed to alleviate the hostile feelings 
thus aroused. | 
capamage Consular Police. 

losely associated with the question of the 
Japanese railway guards was that of the Japa- 


Request of the Superintendent of Banks— 
Leg. Doc. (1931), No. 78. Albany, 1931. 


Virginia Motor Fuel Tax 
Largest Revenue Source 


Richmond, Va., Oct. 15. 


Comparative financial charts prepared 
at the direction of Governor Pollard show 
Virginia’s motor fuel tax continued to be 
the State’s greatest source of revenue dur- 
ing the last fiscal year. 

The State, according to the charts, re- 
cevied from the source in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1932, $11,521,160, or 25.34 
per cent of the entire revenue for the 
year, as compared with $10,879,514, or 22.24 
per cent in the previous fiscal year. Total 
revenues received by the State during the 
last year were $45,462,060, as compared 
with $48,929,550.62 the preceding year. Ex- 
penditures dropped from $53,238,370.78 to 
$47,334,110.43. . 

Next to the gasoline tax came receipts 
from motor vehicle and chauffeur’s li- 
censes. For the last fiscal year these 
totaled $6,051,732.26 or 13.31 per cent of 
the total revenue, as against $6,026,078.28, 
or 12.80 per cent for the year before. 

Corporation income taxes for the last 
fiscal year brought in $1,582,874.63, or 3.78 
per cent of the total revenue, as com- 
pared with $2,065,454.49, or 4.22 per cent 
the previous ye Individual income also 
showed a falling off in amount and per- 
centage, being $1,250,938.18, or 2.75 per 
cent, as compared with $2,047,704.22, or 4.19 
per cent. 


Journal of Proceedings 





where it might be proper to allow all the testimony on the merits to be presented 
by depositions,” but that in an uncontested divorce case the court would abuse its 
discretion if it were to allow all the testimony on the merits to be presented by 
depositions, in that such precedure “can not contridute to a due and safe adminis- 
tration of justice” and that “the whole situation savors too much of a ‘corre- 
spondence divorce.’”” In an uncontested divorce case the court should question the 
witnesses and supply the lack of cross-examination which otherwise exists. The 
personal appearance of the witnesses affords the court an opportunity to consider 
their testimony in the light of their candor, actions, etc., but where all the wit- 
nesses are absent the court is forced to a possible, if not probable, uncertainty 
in its adjudication of the matter. 
Shepard v. Shepard; D. C., Canal Zone, No. 1109, Sept. 10, 1932. 





nese Consular police. Such police were at- 
tached to the Japanese Consulates and branch } 
Consulates in all the Japanese Consular dis- | 
tricts in Manchuria, not only along the South | 
Manchuria Railway, but in such cities as 
Herbin, Tsitsihar and Manchouli, as well as 
in the so-called “Chientao District.” the »rea 
in which lived a large number of the Koreans 
resident in Manchuria. 
The Japanese justification for stationing Con- 

sular Police in Manchuria. 

The Japanese claimed that the right to 
maintain consular police was a corollary to the | 


In the Court of Claims 


Oct. 14, 1932 

Calendar of the Court of Claims of the 
United States: 

Trial Calender for Monday, Oct. 17, 1932; 
L-180, First Trust Company of Omaha et al.; 
M-272, Earl Compton, trading as Manassas 
Produce Company; H-440, John M. Cook; 
M-336, Hubert P. Monohan; L-228, Caraleigh 
Phosphate & Fertilizer Co.; L-511, Board of 


right of extraterritoriality; that it was merely | Trade Building, Inc.; J-598, Bristol Manufac- 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


turing © 


orp: L-75 and L-76, Camp Sales 
Corp.; L-162, 


Camp Fire Club of America. 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Tariff Schedule 
Revised Upward 
In New Zealand 


Rates Increased in Accord 
With Provisions of the Re- 
cent Trade Agreement at 
Empire Conference 








, 


| Machinery Provided 


| 
| 


The machinery provided by the Consti- 


| 
} 


|pacts was described by Northcutt Ely, 
chairman of the Technical and Advisory 
Committee of the Federal Oil Conserva- 
/ tion Board, in a recent address before the 





[Continued from Page 1.1 


certain paper, asphalt and bitumen, all 
formerly dutiy-free; an increase in the 


petroleum division of the American In- 
| stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, at Ponca City, Okla. 

| Mr. Ely also discussed the specific pro- 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BeIncG PustisHep WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UnrrTep States Dary 


Interstate Compacts for Control 
Of Oil and Gas Are Discussed 





by Constitution Ex- 


plained by Officer of Oil Conservation Board 





terstate agency. It is contemplated that 
| the State would carry out this pledge un- 
der its own laws and by means of its 
| Own public service commission. In other 
| words, the compact would adopt the ex- 
| isting machinery for actual enforcement. 
No State would act beyond its borders, 
}and the enforcement within each State 
| would be an enforcement by its own agen- 


general rate and reduction in the pref-| posals for an interstate agreement for! cies of the State’s own statutes, most of 


erential rate on cigars; as well as_ the 
imposition of duties under the general 
tariff in the case of certain tropical 
colonial products, mainly cocoa beans, cof- 
fee and spices. 

The agreement, signed at Ottawa be- 
tween the United Kingdom and New Zea- 
land at the final session of the conference’ 
on Aug. 20, is to remain in force for five 
years and thereafter, subject to six 
months’ notice of preference on a limited 
number of articles of importance to United 
Kingdom and Colonial export trade; to 
exempt all United Kingdom goods from 
the application of surtaxes of 9/40 and 
1/20 of the duties at present applied to 


most imports; not to reduce margins of | 


preference up to 20 per cent ad valorem 
(or its equivalent) at present enjoyed by 
United Kingdom goods, and to reduce ex- 
isting margins in excess of that amount 
to less than 20 per cent only with the 
consent of the United Kingdom. 
Former Surtax Lifted 
In carrying out the provisions of the 
agreement, the New Zealand Government 
effected the following changes (former 
rates in parentheses): the customs sur- 
tax of 9/40 (22% per cent) of the import 


duty has been lifted, with respect to im- | 
from the United Kingdom, | 


portations 
Northern Ireland and any other part of 
the British Dominions (except Canada, the 
Union of South Africa, the 


en silk and artificial silk piece goods, most 
wearing apparel, and confectionery (other 


the conservation of oil and gas, and ex- 
plained the four objectives sought. 

The section of his address dealing with 
these subYects follows in full text: 


Constitution Authorizes 


Agreements by Inference 


| ‘The Constitution, in Article I, section 
|10, authorizes agreements by inference; 


|that 1s, it prohibits compacts between | 


States except with the consent of Con- 
| gress, and prohibits alliances with for- 
|eign powers. The Articles of Confedera- 
tion had authorized agreements also, and 
some compacts were made under it. 

On 57 occasions Congress has author- 
ized interstate agreements, generally as 
a method for collective solution of some 
regional problem. The interstate com- 


pact is essentially a device for solving | 


regional problems which transcend State 
lines but are outside the scope of Fed- 
| eral authority. 

Of the 57 compacts which have been 
authorized by Congress, 47 have also been 
authorized by one or more of the States 
concerned, and 34 have become finally ef- 
feective. These exclude the so-called 
“enabling act” compacts between the Fed- 
eral Government and new States. 

In addition, 13 compacts have been au- 
thorized by one or more of the proposed 
party States, but not by Congress; and 


without express authority of Congress. 

Forty-two States have authorized com- 
pacts of one sort or another with other 
| States. 


than chocolate), at the same time mak-| 


ing the first-mentioned duty-free (formerly | 


dutiable at 10 per cent ad valorem) and 
reducing the British preferential rate in 
the case of the latter two to 2712 per cent 


ad valorem (32%2 per cent for wearing ap- 


parel and 30 per cent for confectionery). 

The general tariff rates for the first two 
of these items have been reduced by the 
same amount, with new rates of 15 per cent 
and 50 per cent ad valorem respectively; 
the general tariff rate for confectionery 
has been reduced by 5 per cent ad valorem 
to 50 per cent. 

The following commodities have here- 
tofore been duty-free from all sources 
(except for a primage duty of 3 per cent 
ad valorem), but are now subject to duty 
under the general tariff at the indicated 
rates: paper, not otherwise specified, in- 
cluding tinfoil and gummed, in sheets of 
of size not less than 20 inches by 15 inches, 
or the equivalent, 10 per cent ad valorem; 
asphalt, 10 per cent ad valorem; bitumen, 
10 per cent ad valorem; raw cocoa beans, 
1d. per pound; raw coffee, 1d, per pound; 
and unground spices, namely, cinnimon, 
cloves, ginger, maize, nutmeg, pepper and 
vafiilla, 10 per cent ad valorem. ‘The 
primage duty will no longer be assessed on 
the above under the general tariff. 


Cigar Duties Revised 

Cigars, previously subject to a duty of 
15s. per pound for all sources of importa- 
tion, arenow dutiable at 16s. per pound 
under the general tariff and l4s. per 
ponud under the Birtish preferential. 

In addition to the above changes, which 
were the outcome of the agreement con- 
ciuded between the United Kingdom and 
New Zealand, the primage duty of 2 per 
cent ad valorem (in certain cases, 1 per 
cent) has been removed for importaitions 
from Australia, effective Oct. 14. This 
primage duty was levied on Australian 
products in lieu of the customs surtax. 

Under the agreement, the United King- 
dom has undertaken, (a) to continue the 
duty-free admission ofthose New Zealand 
products that are now dutiable from for- 
eign sources under the Import Duties 
Act of 1932, for the five-year period, with 
the reservation as regards eggs, poultry, 
butter, cheese, and other milk products, 
that readjustments may be made after 
three years if deemed necessary in the in- 
terest of United Kingdom producers of 
those products. The United Kingdom 
also agrees, (b) to impose the following 
special duties on the goods enumerated 
below when imported from foreign coun- 
tries, while continuing the duty-free ad- 
mission for New Zealand (‘the former 
rates applied to foreign products are in 
parentheses); Butter, 15s. per cwt. of 112 
ponds (10 per cent); cheese, 15 per cent 
(10 per cent); eggs, in shell, ls. to 9d. 
per great hundred of 120 eggs 10 per cent); 
condensed milk, whole, sweetened, 10s. 4d. 
per cwt. 5s. 4d. per cwt. plus 10 per cent); 
milk powder and other preserved milk. 
unsweetened, 5s. per cwt. (10 per cent): 
fresh apples, 4s. 6d. per cwt. (10 per cent): 
fresh pears, 4s. 6d. per cwt. (10 per cent); 
honey, 7s. per cwt. 10 per cent). 

In addition, the United Kingdom agrees, 
except with the consent of New Zealand, 


nto to reduce the existing ad valorem duty | 


of 10 per cent imposed under the Import 
Duties Act of the following commodities: 
Tallow, canned meat, sausage cwsings, 
caseine, meat extracts and essences, dried 
peas, seeds and grass and clover, leather, 
copra, sugar of milk, and gum (other 
than gum arabic, gum tragacanth, shellac, 
sticklac, and seedlac). 7 

A special provision indicates that the 
United Kingdom contemplates the estab- 
lishment of import quota restrictions on 
frozen mutton and lamb, frozen and 
chilled beef, with improvemetn of prices 
one of the important objectives and later, 
possibly, after the evpiration of the three- 
year period above-mentioned, to extend 
the import quota restrictions to eggs, poul- 
try, butter, cheese and other mifk prod- 
ucts. 


Valuations of Utilities 
Increase in New Mexico 


Santa Fe, Mex., Oct. 15. 


Valuations of public utilities in New 
Mexico increased from $8,526,815 in 1931 to 


$9,275,513 in 1932, according to figures re- | 


leased by the State Tax Commission. 
Thirty-four utilities are listed. 





Indiana Casualty Company 
Is Licensed in Tlinois 


Springfield, Hl., Oct. 15. 


The Madison Insurance Co. of Madison, 
Ind., a stock casualty company, has been 
licensed in Illinois to write automobile 
insurance, according to an announcement 
of the State Insurance Division. 


Nineteen Oil States Have 


| Authorized Compacts 


Of the 20 leading oil-producing States, 
19 have authorized compacts for various 
| purposes: Arkansas, 4; California, 2; Col- 
| orado, 2; Illinois, 1; Indiana, 1; Kansas, 3; 
| Kentucky, 2; Louisiana, 2; Michigan, 2; 
| Mississippi, 2; Montana, 1; New Mexico, 8; 
| New York, 11; Oklahoma, 5; Pennsylvania, 
|2: Texas, 7, Utah, 1; West Virginia, 2; and 
Wyoming, 4. The United States has also 
entered into compacts with States. 

There is, available and tested, an ex- 
traordinary flexibility of method, procedure 


| and objectives. An examination of 
|the score or more of leading cases 
will show that no compact between 


States has ever been successfully attacked 
in litigation, and for brevity no sum- 
mary of them is included here. 

The objectives of the 57 compacts au- 
thorized by Congress and the 13 authorized 
by one or more States without express 
approval of Congress, may be divided into 
certain general groups, depending on their 
objectives. Some, of course, fall under 
more than one heading: 

1. Agreements fixing boundary lines; 
that is creating no new functions, powers, 
or obligations, but fixing geographical 
limits upon existing powers. 

2. Agreements for concurrent jurisdic- 
tion; that is, extending existing powers to 
new areas, over which another State re- 
tains or also acquires some kind of juris- 
diction of equal or less degree. 

3. Agreements to jointly perform some 
new function; that is, to create a new in- 
terstate corporation or joint administra- 
tive body, or to build a bridge, or build a 
tunnel, etc. New York has been a frequent 
user of this type of agreement. 


How Compacts Affect 
Preexisting Authority 


4. Agreements to separately effect cer- 
tain action within the States’ separate 
jurisdictions; for example, to refrain from 
taxation of the other’s property, to charter 
a railroad, to preserve uniform conserva- 
tion laws, to protect forests, to make ap- 
propriations for a common purpose, to 
limit production of natural resources, and, 
finally, to limit use of water of an inter- 
state stream. There are 16 authorizations 
for water apportionment agreements on 
the books. 

It will be noted that each State, in en- 
tering a compact, has affected its preex- 
isting authority in one or both of two 
ways: 

1. The State has assumed additional 
powers; that is, it has acquired authority 
of some kind beyond the State’s boundar- 
ies, or in addition to that formerly ex- 
ercised within its own boundaries, or 

2. The State has become obligated to a 
course of procedure within its own area; 
that is, has incurred a limitation rather 
than acquired a new power. 

With this background, let us turn to the 
specific proposal for a interstate agreement 
for the conservation of oil and gas. In 
general, this proposal calls for an agree- 
ment of the second kind, pledging the 
States to carry out certain common policies 
in the national interest within their own 
borders but giving none any authority 
within the boundaries of another. Speci- 
fically, the interstate agreement contem- 
plated in this discussion would aim at 
four objectives: 

1, The creation of an interstate fact- 
finding agency. This committee would 
make periodical forecasts of the demand 
for domestic consumption and export, es- 
timate supply, including production and 
drafts on storage, ascertain the quantity 
of oil producible without waste, and al- 
locate production quotas among the States. 


Would Perform Fact-finding 


And Advisory Functions 


Composed of State representatives who 
might include members of the respective 
public service commissions, it would per- 
form advisory and fact-finding functions 
and would have no administrative powers, 
It would supplement and not supplant ex- 
isting State agencies. Its estimates and 
forecasts, made, say, on April 1 and Oct. 
1 annually, would be transmitted to the 
States for their invididual endorsement 
and to Federal authorities for action with 
|reference to imports, outlined below. 

It is contemplated that this interstate 
agency would be aided by Federal par- 


ticipation in some form for the protec-| 


tion of interstate commerce and of the 
consuming States. That participation 
might take either the form of member- 
ship in the committee, or concurrence 
in its findings by some Federal authority 
in so far as these findings affect inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

2. A commitment by each State to ad- 


| S have been placed in operation | 
tise wee | of these, 10 have p Pp 


State, Newfoundland and British India), | 


| them already tested in the courts. 

| 3. Federal regulation of imports to ac- 
cord with the forecasts of demand. It 
}is contemplated that upon certification 


demand for the ensuing period of, say, 
six months, and concurrence by proper 
| Federal authority, the Federal Govern- 
;ment would restrict imports for that pe- 
lriod to accord with the estimated de- 
| mand. 
| The 


method of controlling imports 
would be provided in the Act of Congress 
authorizing the compact. There are sev- 
eral methods available. 
tariff to equalize the delivered cost of 
imported oil and its products with those 
or domestic origin. Another is the quota 
| system, under which imports would be 
| limited to some fixed percentage of the 
estimated national demand. 


Fourth Aim Is Agency 


For Incidental Functions 

4. A fourth objective might 
authorization for the interstate agency to 
perform certain incidental functions; 
thus 

(a) To recommend uniform conservation 
laws, but without a commitment on the 
| part of the States to adopt them. There 
is a growing effort among engineers to 
jimpress on lawyers the distinction between 
oil and gas, as commodities to which the 
|law of capture may reluctantly be applied, 
and that third asset of the pool, reser- 
voir energy. It is asserted that this asset, 
| the triple result of hydrostatic pressure, 
| weight of the overburden, and gas energy 
—the latter a combination of the energy 
of gas in solution and of free gas—is, re- 
gardless of the theory of property interests 








be an| ing of your meter on the regular reading 


One is a flexible | 


Utility in I}linois 
Plans Experiment 


in Collecting Bills 





‘Statements to Be Sent on 
| allocation recommend by the joint in-j 
| tution for the making of interstate com-| 


Basis of Average Use in 

Absence of User When 

Meters Are to Be Read 
Springfield, Ill., Oct. 15. 


An experiment in billing gas and elec- 
tricity users, gone from home when the 





| meter reader makes his regular visit, is | 
| to be tried by the Public Service Com- 
|pany of Northern Illinois with the per- 


mission of i ‘s 
bathe interstate agency of its estimated | ‘ the Illinois Commerce Com 


mission, according to announcement by 


| the Commission. 


The company is to make the test in 
“District E” of its territory, comprising 
parts of Lake and McHenry counties. The 


jexperiment will affect both rural power | 


and gas users and customers in the nu- 
merous towys and cities in the district. 

Under the new plan, it was explained, 
if the meter reader fails to gain access 


to a customer’s home on his regular trip | 


|and thus does not read the customer’s 


|meter, the company will send the cus-| 


tomer an estimated bill based on that 


| customer’s average month’s consumption 


of gas or electricity, or both. 
Notice to Be Sent 


With this bill the customer will receive 
@ notice which will read as follows: 
“As we were unable to obtain a read- 


date, we have estimated the attachd bill 


|on the basis of an average month’s con- 


}ing of your meter is obtained your ac-| 


sumption. Payment of this bill is not 
obligatory but is an arrangement for your 
convenience. If paid, the amount will be 
credited to your account. When a read- 


count will be adjusted upon the basis of 
actual consumption.” 
The benefit of this plan, the company 


| explained to the commission, is that cus- 


tomers will pay a virtually correct bill! 


|}each month, instead of paying a small 


;}minimum charge 
;}months when no readings are obtained, 


perhaps for several 


;and then at a later date, when a read- 


ing is obtained, paying a large accumu-| 


jin the commodities, a characteristic of lated bill in one lump sum. 


the pool as a unit, existing only in the 
natural reservoir and consequently dis- 
tinguishable from the commodities them- 
selves, which can be contained on the sur- 
face. 

The trend of modern legislation is to 
recognize the right of a landowner to the 
protection of this energy against unrea- 
|sonable dissipation, regardless of the re- 
spective rights of surface owners in the 
corpus of the oil and gas. This right to 
protection against unreasonable use of 
reservoir energy should not be far from 
the right of a riparian owner to protection 
against unreasonable use by others above 
him, even though he can not own the 
corpus of the water. 

An oil pool is a hydhaulic and gas en- 
gine, and its owners are entitled to a 
proportionate use of its lifting power. 


| Federal Action Would 


Encourage Enactment 


Federal authorization for uniform State 
laws protecting reservoir energy would en- 
courage their enactment, though it would 
lend such laws no added we¢ght when en- 
acted. 

(b) Further incidental functions might 
be exchange of data on refinery runs and 
shipments, in order to check tax evasion. 
Further, 


(c) Cooperation, on Federal in- 
vitation, in the negotiation of interna- 
tional production agreements to whose ad- 
herence the States could lend their police 
power in aid of the Federal Government, 
| which has the authority to agree on in- 
ternational production quotas, but no 
| power to make them effective. And, pos- 
sibly, although not necessarily, 


(d) Approval of such agreements among 
operators as may assist in making the au- 
thorized quotas effective within the borders 
of the party States. 

These additional functions of the inter- 
state agency are incidental to the primary 
purpose of balancing supply and demand. 

The principal objectives therefore, are 
(1) Creation of a fact-finding agency, 


| Padgett, Director of Safety. 





North Carolina Arranges 
Industrial Safety Meeting 


Raleigh, N. C., Oct: 15.' 


Arrangements are being comtemplated 


for the third state-wide industrial safety | 


conference to be held in Winston-Salem 
Nov. 3-4 under direction of the North Caro- 
lina Industrial Commission and in charge 
of Commissioner T. A. Wilson and E. G. 
An attend- 


|ance of 1,500 is expected by the Commis- 


| prepared and extensive exhibits of safety | 


| 
| 


(2) a pledge by the States to enforce this | 


agency's quotas, (3) a pledge by 
United States to control imports, and pos- 


Sibly (4) the delegation of some incidental | 


powers to the interstate body. 


It will be noted that this plan is a com- 
bination of several of the methods which 
have been used in other compacts. The 
basic idea of limitation enforced by each 
State separately, but in accord with a 
common plan, is close to that of the water- 
allocation compacts of the Western States, 
notably the Colorado River Compact, 
whereby each member agrees to limit its 
appropriations from the common stream, 
and each enforces the limitation within 
its borders. The present plant departs 
from the water compacts, 
permanent allocation, by providing instead 
for the periodical readjustment of the al- 
location by an interstate agency. 

Precedent for a permanent joint. com- 
mission will be found in a number of the 
New York agreements. Unlike the New 
York Commissions, the one proposed here 
would have fact-finding and not ad- 
ministrative powers. In that respect it is 
like those boundary agreements which 
call for a joint surveying commission. 

The proposed body, in recommending 
uniform legislation from time to tme, 
would perform some of the functions of 
the present 
laws. The States in enacting them would 
be following the pattern of the compacts 
for establishing uniform fishery laws. 
| The net result would be a system in- 


| suring the stability of investments through | 


;assurance against erratic production 
| Swings; it would afford sufficient flexibil- 
ity to meet changing conditions; it would 
gradually tend toward uniformity in con- 
servation methods. Above all, it would 
insure the wasteful management of com- 
peting exhaustion of its oil reserves 
through the wasteful management of 
compéting flush pools in separate States. 


State May Be Asked to Act 
In Compensation Case 


| Oklahoma City, Okla., Oct. 15. 


Answering a communication from a cot- 
ton ginner who stated that he had been 
unable to find an insurance carrier which 
would write his workmen's compensation 
insurance, Attorney General J. Berry King 
advised the inquirer that if he failed in 





| industrial 


which fix a) 


commissioners on uniform | 


|further efforts to locate an insurer, the| 


State Insurance Commissioner might be 
|asked to intercede’ with the carriers for 


just its production in accordance with the him. 


‘Moderate Expansion Is Found to Continue 


the | 


sion. 
An imposing list of speakers is being 


devices will be displayed, Mr. 
stated. 


Padgett 





Tax Exemption in Cuba 
On Insurance Policies 


In Cuba insurance policies and contracts 
covering reinsurances, as well as exten- 
sions or renewals of insurance, for which 
new policies are not issued, are exempt 
from the tax created by law of Jan. 22, 
1932, as modified by the law of Aug. 11, 
1932, according to Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner R. Horton Henry, 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Texas Governor Vetoes 
Two Legislative Bills 


Austin, Tex., Oct. 15. 
Governor Sterling. has vetoed the two 


last remaining bills of the recent third | 


called session of the Eegislature. These 
bills proposed to provide for the valuation 
of gas utilities in rural areas and unin- 
corporated towns, and for the exemption 
of farm truck operators from the chauf- 
feurs’ license law. 


In General Bus 





Moderate expansion in the general busi- 
ness activity continued throughout the 
week ended Oct. 8, according 


rent Business, issued by the Department 


of Commerce Oct. 16, which follows in full | 


text: 

Steel mill activity was slightly higher 
for the week. Bituminous coal production 
shows an increasing seasonal demand for 
fuel. Automobile production 
extended its seasonal downturn. 

Among the financial statistics, several 
showed improvement over the preceding 








Habana.— | 





to the} 
weekly statement of the Survey of Cur-| 
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INSURANCE 


‘Appreciation in Book Values 


Transcript of Testimony Deals With Assets of 
Associated Gas and Electric Co. 


 Ibmne Federal Trade Commission was told Sept. 20 by Charles Nodder, examiner, 
that investments carried by the Associated Gas & Electric Company at more 
than $34,000,000 cost the system approximately half that amount. 

The Commission was told by W. J. Warmack, another examiner, that the fixed 
capital of the New York State Electric and Gas Ccrporation, a system company, 
at-the close of 1929, was written up by nearly $10,000,000. 

Transcript of testimony at the hearing sets forth details of investment accounts 
of these companies. Examination of the witnesses was conducted by Robert E. 
Healy, Commission chief counsel. Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. 
Excerpts from Mr. Nodder’s testimony follow: 





| 
| 








v0 capital surplus of New York State Electric 
& Gas Corporation due? 

A. It was the result of the revision of the 
investment of New York State Electric & Gas 
Corporation in the common stock of the 
Staten Island Edison Corporation. 

Q. Did New York State Electric & Gas Cor- 
poration at this time own the common - 


Q. Have you summarized the investments 
in common stocks, preferred stocks and bonds 
made by New York Electric Co. in the years 
1927, 1928 and 1929? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does the information there given show 
on hand Dec. 31, 1929, these same stocks that | 
you have already told us about which were 
then carried at a total value of $29,847,180.18? 


| A. It does. of the Staten Island Edison Corporation? 
| @Q. In your report on Associated Gas & Elec- | It did. , 
| tric Co. it aueeared that adjustments were Q. At this time did New York State Electric 


& Gas Corporation write up its investment in 


made from time to time in the ledger values A. It 


of common stock held by various companies 
of this system? A. That is true. 

Q. Were adjustments of that character 
made on the books of the New York Electric 
Co.? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have adjustments been made in the} 
ledger values of common stock held by New 
York Electric Co.? A. They have. 

Q. Does that mean that New York Electric | 
Co. has from time to time changed the amount 
at which it recorded its investment in these} 
common stocks? A. It does mean that. 

Q. What two methods have been followed in| 
making these adjustments or changes? 

A. Method 1, which I call adjustment of | 
value of investments to agree with book value | 
on subsidiary books. 


the Staten Island Edison Corporation? 


did 
~++ 

Q. Did it thereby increase the capital sur- 
plus of New York State Electric & Gas Corpo- 
ration? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that followed by this increase on 
the books of the New York Electric Co.? A. 
It was. 

Q. On what basis was the investment of 
New York State Electric & Gas Corporation 
in the Staten Island Edison Corporation 
written up? 

A. I would say that that was written up 
| in order that the investment might agree 
with the so-called book value of the Staten 
| Island Edison Corporation common stock as 
| + +. > reflected by the books of the Staten Island 


. Is this the same method that was de- | Zdison_ Corporation ; 
aes as method B in your report oo Asso-| .@: Is it true that the first revision back 
| ciated Gas & Electric Co Exhibit 5176? A of this series of adjustments was on the books 
It is 7 p ‘lof the Staten Island Edison Corporation? A. 

: Yes, sir. 
| sank ee tes een = meynod. and: Ahow Q. Is that where the first write-up would 

F ‘ ? +A. Yes, sir . 
|" A. It is the General Associated System prac- | OCCCUT* ; 
tice to hold the investment in the subsidiaries’! ,@. Then would appear again on =~ ye 
stock at a so-called book value of the stock of — een holding its stock, is that 
on the subsidiary companies’ books. right? A. es, sir. J 

n , Q. Which was the New York State Electric 

wm BB ERD S EY DOOR; VANE 95 VIG & Gas Corporation? A. That is —, ; 

Se Q. Then there would be a further in- 
tcaleaaa “ane a nee cee acount crease on the books of New York Electric Co.? 
7 ; ee ;| A. Yes, Sr. 

Q. Have there been many adjustments of A : A ’ 
this character made in the recorded invest- 2 ype Mpg oe ee oa 
ments of the New York Electric Co.?  A.| Blectric Co. wrote up its inves q Pp 
There have been ih *| tal surplus as detailed here the company that 

Q. Have you set out in this report an ex- owned the common stock of New York Elec- 


;ample of adjustment or change made on the tric Co. wrote up its investment in the New 


tric Co.? 
| books of the New York Electric Co. accord- York Elec : 
ing to this method? A. I have. A. It did. Perhaps not in the same amount 


1 to the so-called book 
Q. To what investment of New York Elec- | >Ut in an amount equa 
tric Co. did this so-called adjustment relate? roe to eee stock of New York Elec- 
A. To the investment in the common stock ete WO. seek. ra oe 
of New York State Electric & Gas Corpora- 
= Q. Was that process carried out through all 


tion. 
of the holding companies standing above the 
New York Electric Co.? 

A. Yes, sir, and in this case at this time, 
namely August, 1928, Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. itself held the stock of New York 
Electric Co. So there was only one step above 
| the New York Electric Co. 

Q. Then if we have a write-up on the 
books of the operating company at the bot- 





As a result of this adjustment what) 
sum was added by the New York Electric Co. 
to the amount at which it held its invest- 
ment in the New York State Electric & Gas 
Corporation? A. $9,012,108.76 was added. 

Q. The investment account, of course, was 
an_asset account, was it not? A. It was. 

Q. At the same time was the capital surplus 
of the company increased by the same amount? | 





A. It was. | tom of the list, is it repeated all the way up 
Q. When was this adjustment made? A.| the line until you get to the top? 
August, 1928. | A. Yes, sir. That is, its effect is repeated. 


It may not be repeated in the same amount 
because other items of capital surplus may 
intervene to change the exact adjustment 
made by the operating company. 

Q. Method 1 is an adjustment of the value 
|of investments by New York Electric Co. to 
| bring the same into agreement with the 
values of the same stock as they appear on 
the books of the subsidiary company? A. That 
is correct. 


Q. Does that mean that New York Electric 
Co. invested any additional amount in the| 
New York State Electric and Gas Corpora- | 
tion at the time this adjustment was made? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. What does the voucher show as to how 
the New York Electric Co. arrived at this 
figure? 
| A. It shows that the book value of the 
New York State Electric and Gas Corporation 


was $17,761,400.76. Q. Now, was another method of adjustment 
Q. That was according to whose books? followed in recording the investments of 
A. To the books of the New York Electric | New York Electric Co. on its own books? A. 


}and Gas Corporaiion. Yes, sir. | 
| Q. Now, at that time, when the common!|. @. What is the general phrase that you 
stock of New York State Electric and Gas| have used to describe this method? 

| Corporation appeared at that sum on its books, A. 


}at what sum did New York Electric Co. carry 
it on its books? A. $8,749,292. 
| a 

Q. And the difference was how much? A. 
$9,012,108.76. 

Q. Was it on this basis that New York Elec- | 
tric Co. wrote up its investment in the New 
York State Electric and Gas Corporation by 
the amount just mentioned? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, let us see how New York Btate | 
Electric and Gas Corporation arrived at $17,- 


stated capital for common stock.” 

Q. Is this the method of adjustment that 
you styled Method C in your report on Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company, page 78 of 
Commission's Exhibit 5156? A. It is the 
same method. 

Q. Describe this method, please. 

A. Numerous adjustments in investments 
have been made as a result of the trans- 
fer by 
i earnings from their corporate surplus ac- 
761,400.76 as the value of its common stock. count to their stated capital for common stock 
What was the stated value of the common | accounts. 
stock on its books on June 30, 1928? A.| a. * 


$8,749,292. | @Q. Does tt 
: s . Ss that mean that the subsidiary com- 
Q. Was that the same amount at which} pany had current net earnings? A. It does 


| 
| 
| the same stock was at that date carried 0n/" Q" Does it mean that it actually paid those 





the books of New York Electric Co.? A. It was 
mor : . earnings over to the company owning its 
Q. What was the capital surplus of New stock? A. It does not 


York State Electric and Gas Corporation on | Q  noes it mean that the current net earn- 


| ae 30, 1928? A. $5,448,173.43. ings were passed into the corporate surplus 


Ci s ‘ $ f 
ac aalas nae, capttal surplus the result of |of the subslatary company making those eA: 
: ngs? / es, sir. 


& Gas Corporation? A. No, sir. : ‘ 

Q. At the date mentioned—that is, in June, Q. Does it mean that subsequently an 
1928, or perhaps in August, 1928—was there amount representing these earnings was trans- 
some increase made in the capital surplus on | f¢"red from their corporate surplus on their 
the books of New York State Electric & Gas |°W% books to the stated value of the capital 
| stock? A. It does mean that. 


| Corporation? A. Yes; there was. p 
Q How much was added to capital surplus| @. Does it mean that after that was done 


on the books of that company? A. $3,563,- |©2 the books of the subsidiary company, the 
935.53. holding company wrote up the amount at 
| @. Do the three sums last given total $17,- which it recorded its investment in that same 
761,400.76? A. They do. stock? A. Yes, sir. 

| Q. To what was this addition of $3,563,935.33 Q For example, if New York State Elec- 


tric and Gas Corporation had earnings which 
| they credited to corporate surplus, would there 
| be a transfer of the amount of those earnings 


|from corporate surplus to stated value of 
common stock? A. Yes, sir 
Q. On the books of what company first? 


. + | 
mess Activity for Week A. New York State Electric and Gas Corpora- 
tion. 

| @. Would that be followed by New York 
Electric Co. restating its investment in the 
New York State Electric and Gas Corporation? 
A. Yes, sir, in the same amount. 

Q. Does this mean that New 


| Prices moved contrary to the business 
|trend with a general tendency toward 








York Electric 


lower levels. Stock prices were under the Co. received any dividends? A. No, sir; it 
preceding week with bonds experiencing wx: none. a ti a 

; ae ‘ = . z r an cre on boo account? ‘ 
declines in a lesser degree. The commod No» sir y > » 


ity list showed losses in most groups. 
For the week ended Oct. 1 the com- 
bined indexes of business activity of the 
Business Week and the New York Times 
did not move together. The latter ad- 
vanced while the former moved down- 
ward, but the movement in both cases 
amounted to less than 1 point. Electric 
power production continued its advance of 


Q. When that sort of thing happened was 
the effect of it reflected in companies standing 
above New York Electric Company in this 
line of companies? 

A. Yes, sir.’ The amount which was thus 
transferred and became an addition to the 
investment of New York Electric Co. was 
taken up into the income account of New 
York Electric Co. and paid out by New York 
Electric Co. in the form of dividends or other 
corporate payments. 

+ + 





i . ; ' + 
week. Bank debits outside New York) the two preceding weeks but the gain was| @ prom what did New York Electric Co 
were the highest since the second week slightly less than seasonal. | pay such dividends as were paid in cash when 
in July. Time deposits extended the rise; Carloadings, however, were at the high- it received no cash from the New York State 
of the preceding two weeks. Business fail-| est point of the year and were well above} “a. No cash passed; by New York Electric 
ures reported by R. G. Dun and Company | 600,000 cars. The production of carded! Co. credit made to the holding company of 
show the smallest number of defaults for | cotton cloth also reached a new high mark | Noy ‘pit Tee hts nsaletne ahareedis 
the last four weeks. Interest rates on|for the year. Among the other advances) taxe corresponding credit to its income ac- 
call money remained at the rate that has| over, the preceding period were lumber|count? A. Yes, sir. 
been in force for over two months. Time! production, the receipts of agricultural pelhecny ake ae eee dae unemiying 
money rates, on the other hand, declined | products, and contracts awarded for neW) stated capital for common stock, was the 
sharply and are now at the lowest point} construction. Crude petroleum production | transfer authorized by the directors of the 
i ‘ showed a smaller daily average . subsidiary company? A. Yes, sir 
of the current year. ae a owed maller daily a ige output @. Now, you said that the New York Elec- 
—— a WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS tric Co. wrote up its investment by this 
(Weekly average, 1922-25--100) _ {Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 
Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct ompaiie alee eee tas 
8 1 24 10 3 11 4 12 5 ‘ 
1632 1932 1932 1931 1931 1930 1930 1929 1929 Hearings Are Announced 
= a's k T $5.2 54.5 63.3 68.5 82.5 83.1 104.4 105.4 F - d 7 Saat 
Composite index—New Yor imesy.. 2 < 68.5 2.5 : 5; = 
Composite index—Business Weeki... 548 *552 73.1 72.2 87.2 86.6 105.5 10811| or Trade Commission 
PRODUCTION & DISTRIBUTION: ‘ | : 
Bituminous coal production (da. av.) .... os ““* 768 769 93.0 91.1 115.4 110.7 | The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) . a | ones ned vi yy" ase 
ty, Bor pita die ersslipetaebe 899 889 940 1032 956 1073 1186 1066 1153|@Ddar of public hearings for the week of 
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WHOLESALE PRICES: z gumen n Pe on for Rehearing: The 
Fisher's Index (1926=100)— Conimission has granted a rehearing to three 
All commodities (120) .........+0+++ C12 622 624 G61 68.0 ‘929 23 96:7. 96.7) Cerelene DAMS Simpen en Welch .Aes vine 
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| Nonagricultural products (90) ..... 643 649 649 706 71.0 81.1 80.6 92.1 91.6|t!on of the composition of their paints. The 
Copper, electrolytic ........csseeeees 435 435 435 493 493 71.0 71.0 129.0 129.0) Commission granted the companies’ petition 
Cotton, middling, New York ........ 26.1 268 272 213 21.0 379 386 684 69.5|/for reopening, rearguing and _ reconsidering 
Iron and steel, composite ............ 708 1708 708 744 749 781 1786 87.7 87.8 | the ones. =e perpeegente abe frankie eine 
: 36.4 38.0 380 326 33.3 58.1 566 6. 1|Co., Madiso 2 an ogress 
Wore NOR: . ae oe oe Co, The hearing will be held Wednesday, Oct. 
Bank debits outside N. Y. C. (da. av.) 72.6 53.9 65.8 105.7 89.7 1138.2 126.5 143.5 163.4|19, at 2 o'clock, Washington. i 
Bank loans (F. R. member banks) 85 85.7 85.8 110.9 113.5 134.5 136.1 138.2 139.4; Trial Examiners’ Hearings. (Subject to 
Bond prices (4B. OY.) s.ccaccccccessce 90.3 91.2 908 96.3 97.1 108.2 109.0 1029 102.8| change in time and place.): Nancy Lee In- 
nee. Cie science pedeasaee’e 121.9 132.7 130.0 127.3 133.4 116.2 109.8 90.4 97.3/ stitute, New York; Oct. 18, New York, alleged 
Federal Reserve ratioj| ...cccccccccees 61 69.8 60.4 67.1 11.7 ‘ 81.6 14.4 72.7 m‘srepresentation in sale of toilet »repara- 
Inierest rates tions; Wiliiam W. Sheppard, trial cxaminer; 
Call money (Ga. BV.) ceesccce eeaeee 48.5 48.5 48.5 36.4 26.4 43.5 48.5 130.3 181.8 Edward J. Hornibrook, Commission attorney 
Time money (da. @v.) ......00¢ cose 200 29.5 34.3 61.3 57.1 67.7 62.9 290.0 205.7 Docket 1996 
Money in circulation (da. av.) «ere. 1168 1160 1166 111.9 1088 93.1 93.0 99.3 99.1 Hires Turner Glass Co., Philadelphia; Oct. 
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1,Revised. *tComputed normal equals 100. 
same week last three years equals 100, 


\jActual fgure—not an index, 


Harry D. Michael, Commission attorney. 
$Average | Docket 1972. 
(Issued by the Federal Trade Commission.) 


tWeekly average, 1928-30, equals 100, 


subsidiary companies of current net | 


SUPERVISION 





Electricity Rates 
Of Utility Properties Outlined 


Reduced in Group 
Of Indiana Cities 


Order Issued by Public 

Service Commission for 
| Agreed Reductions in 
Schedules for Consumers 





Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 15. 
The Public Service Commission has is- 
/sued an oreder for an agreed reduction of 
electric rates in 19 cities and towns served 
by the Indiana General Service Co. 
| This agreement, it was explained by 
| Commissioner Howell Ellis, marks the end 


of the Marion rate case, in which an or- 
|der of the Commission for a 20 per cent 
|reduction was enjoined in the Federal 
court. The Marion order was based on 
| value of property used for service in that 
|city, as was done in the Martinsville 
|case, instead of considering the utility 
| System as a unit. 
Federal Appeal Pending 
| (The Supreme Court of the United 
| States on Oct. 10 noted probable jurisdic- 
| tion in the appeal of the Wabash Valley 
Electric Co. in the Martinsville case.) 
The new rates of the Indiana General 
Service Co., will become effective with 
meter readings on and after Oct. 20 and 
provide for an initial charge of 6.5 cents 
per kilowatt hour for the first 30 kilowatt 
| hours used each month by residential and 
commercial consumers. The present rate 
is 8 cents for the first 25 kilowatt hours, 
|Other reductions also are made in the 
order, which resulted from negotiations 
with the utility after the Commission had 
instituted proceedings on its motion. 





Nebraska Supreme Court 
Acts in Compensation Case 


Lincoln, Nebr., Oct. 15. 
| The Iast payment on a compensation 


| award dates from the time the original 
check was delivered to the injured em- 


ploye and not from the time a substitute 
check was given in place of the original, 
which had never been cashed, according 
to a decision of the Nebraska Supreme 
Court in the case of Samland vy. Ford 
Motor Co. 

The employe had attempted to reopen 
his claim under the statutory provision 
oon permits such action within one 
| year from the time of making the last 
| payment. More than a year had elapsed 
| since the original check for the: final pay- 
|ment was delivered but if the last pay- 
{ment dated from the time the substitute 
| check was given, he was within the statue 
tory period. 
| The court held that a duplicate or sub- 
| stitute check given in place of another 
|check has the same validity as the origi- 
|nal and is the original instrument re- 
| peated. The substitute adds no more to 
{the obligation, liabilities and rights of 
the parties when it is executed at a sub- 
| Sequent date than when its execution is 





I have called that Method 2 and de- | contemporaneous with that of the original, 
scribe it as “Corporate surplus transferred el it was stated. 


|Compensation Held Payable 
Under Relief Employment 


Pierre, S. Dak., Oct. 15, 
Persons given employment by counties 
;and municipalities of South Dakota 
through relief funds loaned to the State 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion will be entitled to benefits under the 
workmen's compensation law in case of 
injury arising out of and in the course 
of such employment, acording to an opine 
ion of Attorney General M. O. Sharpe. 
“Assuming that the county or municie 
pality selects the laborers on the basis 
of their needs, determines the work to 
be done and the manner of its perform- 
ance, and decides when the work shall 
begin and terminate,” Mr. Sharpe said, 
“it is my opinion that the county or mu- 
nicipality is an employer and may be ree 
quired to pay workmen's compensation.” 


Fire Prevention Activities 


| Sponsored in South Dakota 


| Pierre, S. Dak., Oct. 15, 
| Deputy fire marshals are visiting schools 


‘and rural districts of South Dakota this 

week to give short talks on fire preven- 
tion as a part of the observance of Fire 
Prevention Week, the State Insurance 
Commissioner, C. R. Horswill, has just an- 
nounced. They are cooperating with the 
South Dakota Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion, he said. 

Contacts are being made with civic or- 
ganizations and fire prevention literature 
is being distributed by the speakers, Mr. 
Horswill declared. Much of the loss of 
the past year has occurred in rural dis- 
tricts, he stated, where the Deputy Fire 
Marshals are devoting much of their 
effort. 


Surety Company in Virginia 
Reduces Authorized Capital 


| Richmond, Va., Oct. 15. 


| The Old Dominion Surety Company of 

Richmond has been granted a supple- 
mental certificate of incorporation by the 
State Corporation Commission, reducing 
its maximum authorized capital stock 
from $500,000 to $250,000. The company 
is now in process of organization. It plans 
to write only bank fidelity bonds and 
bankers’ blanket bonds. William H. Craw- 
ford, who formerly was connected with a 
|bank at Salem, Va., has been appointed 
| fiscal agent with authority to sell stock 
lof the company, which contemplates do- 
{ing business only in Virginia. 





Revaluation of Policies 
Made by German Company 


Revaluation of 211,000 of its old policies 
on the basis of 25 per cent has been prace- 
| tically completed by one of the large Ger- 
many insurance companies. These will be 
|converted into new paid-up policies or, 
| will be given cash surrender values,—(Is« 
| sued by the Department of Commerce.) 





South Dakota Benefit Group 
Files Incorporation Papers 


Pierre, S. Dak., Oct. 15, 


Articles of incorporation have been filed 
with the Secretary of State for the Black 
| Hills Benefit Life Association, of Rapid 
City, to write mutual assessment life ine 
surance, The association’s charter is pene 
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Work Provided | 


| 
| 
| 


~ For 3.000 Under» 
Loan to Railway 


E C. C. Recommends Grant- 
ing of $3,000,000 Fund | 
For Repairs to Equipment 
Of Baltimore & Ohio | 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
application 
Corporation, hereinafter called the Finance | 
Corporation, for a loan under the pro- 
visions of section 5 of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act approved Jan. 
22, 1932, as amended. By the terms of 
that act our approval is a condition prece- 
dent to the granting of loans to railroad 
companies. We have made the required 


investigation. 

On March 30 and May 16, 1932, we ap- 
proved loans to the applicant aggregating 
$32,500,000, and on Aug. 19, 1932, a further 
loan of $31,625,000, for purposes stated in 
previous reports. Baltimore & O. R. Co. 
Reconstruction Loan, 184 I. C. C. 37; 184 
I. C. C. 395. The applicant’s financial 
structure and prior earnings were dis- 
cussed in these reports, and our require- 
ments for collateral security stated. 

Effect on Employment 

A further loan of $3,000,000 is requested, 
to be repaid within the statutory period, 
and with interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent to be cumulative and paid with the 
principal. The loan is sought for the pri- 
mary purpose of increasing employment 
and stimulating business, and in this con- 
nection the applicant will undertake ap- 
proximate expenditures of $900,000 for the 
repair and rebuilding of 165 locomotives, 
$1,100,000 for repair of 2,500 freight cars, 
and $1,460,000 for building 820 new all-steel 
gondola cars. Of the latter sum it is de- 
sired to borrow $1,000,000. 

In this work, the applicant estimates 
that about 1,500 men will be employed 30 
hours a week for a six-months period and 
that the material and appliances to be 
purchased will represent a like amount of 
labor, in outside shops. The loan will fur- 
nish employment during the Fall and Win- 








at Ottawa in August. 
Margin of Preference 





| the 


reduced, 76 made free). 


or 
Canadian duties, which applies 


umns. 


tries. 


covering iron and steel, 


Basic Principles 
Under the 









On about half of the products or classes | 
|of goods involved in the tariff changes, 
increased margin of preference to 
British products is accomplished primarily | 
through reducing or removing the ex- 
isting British preferential duties (57 items | 
On over half of | 
the items, additional advantage to British | 
goods is arranged through increases in| 
either the intermediate rates of the Ca-) 
nadian tariff, which apply primarily to| 
products of foreign (nonBritish) countries | 
having commercial treaties with Canada, | 
in the general or highest scale of 


products of the United States and other | 
nontreaty countries or in both these col-| 

On only three items were the rates | 
of duty against nonBritish goods reduced, 
one of which applies only to treaty coun- 


present competitive situation is slight. 


to the 


(including ma-| 
chinery and electrical goods), chemicals | 
and textiles, with a broad scattering of the | list of the changes in the Canadian im- | 
remainder. In the case of some commodi-| port duties as received by telegraph from 
ties, the increased measure of preference | Ottawa. 
to British goods in the Canadian market | tween the new and the old rates in each | 
is substantial, ranging up to 25 per cent ad| case, both for the general rates which 
valorem or more; in the case of other| apply to United States and other non- 
commodities, the change made in the! treaty foreign countries,- and separately 
| for the British preferential rates that are 
to apply to the products of the United 
Canada-United Kingdom | Kingdom and other parts of the British | 
agreement of Aug. 20, Canada also under- | Empire, as well as a calculation of the | 
took that “protection by tariffs shall be| measure of new or increased preference | Sulphuric ether and chloroform 
afforded against United Kingdom prod- | being granted in the Canadian markets to | Soap, common or laundry......... 
ucts only to those industries which are | British over foreign goods: 
C00 TS 


General 


| Study of Schedules Revised as Result 
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Three Hundred Changes in Canadian Tariff 
Are Listed by Department of Commerce 








of Agreement With United Kingdom at Imperial 
Economic Conference, at Ottawa, Fails to Provide Basis of Estimate of 


Effect on American Exports 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


to the principal undertaking of the Cana- reasonably assured of sound opportunities 
dian representatives in their eens ee ote a es | 
inance | with those of the United Kingdom and of | was esta’ ed that, during its five-year | Cream of tartar in crystal. 
oe nenemanen Se | the other British Dominions, concluded | term, Canada was to give United Kingdom | ee 
at the Imperial Economic Conference held} producers full opportunity of reasonable Phosphorous and compounds not 
| competition in the Canadian market “on 
the basis of the relative cost of economi- | 
cal and efficient production, provided that | O*!de of tin or of copper......., 
in the ‘application of such principle spe- | 
cial consideration shall be given to the | ,) 
question of industries not fully estab- 
lished.” 
Furthermore, the Canadian Tariff Board, 
authorized by an act of the Canadian | 


Rates 


(Apply to U. S. and other 


nontreaty countries) 
Old 


ter months to men who would not other- New 
Butte: 
wise be employed. bean en eee 3c lb. 
The application is made under the au- igs four, sago flour, cassava 
thority and with the approval of the ap- our, tapioca flour and rice meal 114c lb. 
plicant’s board of directors. The appli- ee 
cant states that it will make repayment | Vanilla beans, crude only......... 10% ad val. 
of loans for repairs of cars and locomotives oo a. ae Amaiens, hodo- 
‘ * mf S, rose 
as and when such equipment is withdrawn) crock and other stock for graft- 
from storage and again placed in service. ing, seedling ncatnation stock, 
ndered is arancarius, bulbs, corms, tubers, 
The oo ie a be - first rhizomes, and dormant roots, 
the applicant’s note sec ’ n.0.p.; seedling stock for graft- 
instance, by its equity in the collateral] ing, viz.: plum, pear, peach and 
now pledged with the Finance Corpora- other fruit trees......... eececeee 20% ad val. 
tion for loans heretofore made, and, in a = oe ature 
addition, its equity in securities oo = ages to, be, included _ in the 
pledged for the further loan, approved by —— . oe uty: (n) Tomatoes 
3 ge extends the provi- 
us, of $31,625,000, as and when made by| sion to make the minimum duty 
the Finance Corporation. of 2 cents per pound apply ail 
Railway operating revenues accrued for = — of from June 1 to 
August of the current year amounted to is it Brees ‘ ee tetas seeeeeeeeeeees 
ruits, prepare n air-tig’ cans 
$9,807,184, a decrease of $4,995,408 from or other air-tight containers, the 
August, 1931. For the eight a ended] weight of the container to be 
, railway operating revenues included in the weight for duty: 
Aug. 31, 1932, ra 7 . CE) ORES orc cceccccsesseccs 5e 1b 


were $84,468,372, a decrease of $34,954,395 
from the corresponding period of 1931. 
Net income account for August, 1932, 
showed a deficit of $267,436 and for the 
eight months ended Aug. 31, 1932, a de- 
ficit of $5,698,929. 

The latter amounts represent a de- 
crease of $995,677 for the month and a 
decrease of $7,120,290 for the eight months. 
Included in the results stated for 1932, 
reprensenting emergency increase in op- 
erating revenues, are $280,249 estimated for 
the month of August, and $2,369,249 for 
the eight months ended Aug. 31. As of 
July 31, 1932, the applicant’s total re- 
ported assets were $1,228,308,754, and cor- 
porate surplus $96,753,608. Current re- 
ported assets were $34,497,315, and cur- 
rent liabilities $41,026,688. 


Conclusion of Report 


Sugar above No. 16 Dutch stand- 
ard, 98 to 99 degrees polarization 
Cigarettes, the weight of the pa- 
per covering to be included in 
the weight for duty............. 


I MOD a n.o505 anne wes baaeccess 
Manufactured tobacco, n.o.p., and 
snuff .. 


Ale, beer, porter, and stout, when 
imported in casks, or otherwise 
EE Ds 6:4 8S't 65.0.0 Nia 30 0-0 


Ale, beer, porter, and stout, when 
imported in bottles (provided 
that 6 quart bottles or 12 pint 
bottles shall be held to contain 
DEN nbs sacneweanseeadnsess ose 

Lime juice, fruit syrups and fruit 
OE a Ane 

Ethyl alcohol, gin, whisky, and 
all spirituous and alcoholic liq- 
UOEB, OCC. .occcccscesccccecscccce 

Amyl alcoho! or refined fusel oil, 
when imported by Department 
of National Revenue or licensed 
person, for denaturing for man- 
ufacture of varnishes............ 

Spirits and strong waters, such as 
extracts, essences, etc. 


Upon consideration of the application 
and after investigation thereof, we con- 
clude: 

1. That we should approve a loan of not 
exceeding $3,000,000 to the applicant by the 


Alcoholic perfumes and perfumed 


: ; : spirits, bay rum, cologne and 
Finance Corporation, for a period not to} lavender waters, lotions, hair, 
exceed three years from the dates of the| tooth and skin washes, and 


other toilet preparations con- 
taining spirits of any kind: (a) 
when in bottles or flasks con- 
taining not more than 4 ounces 
CBO cccccvsscesnccccccessccscees 


(b) when in bottles, flasks or 


other packages, containing more 
than 4 ounces each 


advances thereon, said loan to be advanced 
to the applicant in installments in 
reimbursements of cash expenditures here- 
after made by it for the repair and con- 
struction of equipment as hereinbefore 
specified; | 

2. That before each advance upon the | 
Joan be mace, the applicant should de- 
posit with the Finance Corporation, and 
with us, a verified statement of cash ex- 
penditures hereafter made by it in con- 
nection with said repair and construction 
of equipment; 


Wines less than 35% proof pro- 
duced in Union of South Africa. 


Wines, 35% to 40% proof, produced 
in Union of South Africa........ 


Acetone and amyl acetate......... 
Malt flour containing less than 





3. That no advances should be made iin ot See aS maakt 
upon the loan in excess of such total cash! {iacts of malt, fluid or ‘not: 
expenditures reported to the Finance Cor-| grain molasses—all articles in 


this item upon valuation with- 
out British or foreign excise 
duties, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Minister 


poration and to us; | 
Pledging of Collateral 

4. That no advance should be made 

upon the loan in reimbursement of ex- 

penditures for work performed or mate- 

rials purchased prior to the date of ap- 


Books, rinted, periodicals and 
pamphlets or parts thereof, 
n.o.p., not to include blank ac- 


. books, copy books, or 
proval of this loan; count S 
5. That the applicant should agree| Upon .°°..0° Wmiten OF drawn 
with the Finance Corporation that all 


Comic periodicals for juveniles.... 


Advertising matter, not otherwise 
DIOWIAOE TOF ccsascucevasecsses ee 


stocks and bonds pledged or to be pledged 
as collateral security under the terms pre- 
scribed in our certificates and orders in 
respect of other loans to the applicant 
shall apply equally and ratably as col- 
Jateral security for said other loans and 
the loan herein conditionally approved; 
-6. That the applicant should agree with 
the Reconstruction Corporation to pledge 
as additional security for its loan such 
other securities as the Corporation may 
from time to time require; and | 
7. That the Finance Corporation will 
be adequately secured under these condi- 


Printed advertising matter issued 
by railway systems in British 
Empire, not including railway 
systems operating in Canada.... 


Plain basic photographic paper, 
baryta coated, adapted for use 
exclusively in manufacturing 
albumenized or sensitized pho- 
tographic paper .« 


tions. Roofing and shingles of saturated 
-An appropriate certificate of approval] felt ........+..++. ile cat saute 
will be issued. Waxed stencil paper for use on 


duplicating machines ........... 
Chemical compounds composed of 
one or more acids or salts solu- 
ble in water adapted for dyeing 
or tanning 
Aniline and coal tar dyes soluble 
in water in bulk or packages of 
not less than 1 pound weight.... 
Bacteriological products or serum 
for subcutaneous injection...... 
Blood albumen ...... eeeecessccs oe 
Bisulphate of soda or nitre cake.. 
Calcium chloride not in solution 
for road-treating purposes....... 
Xanthates, cresylic acid and com- 
pounds of cresylic acid used in 





Railway Rate Decisions 
- Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
fn Oct. 14 made public decisions in rate 
tases, which are summarized as follows: 


Lime: No. 20246——Washington Building 
Lime Company v. Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Upon further hearing, finding in original 
“report, 159 I. C. C. 9, modified only to the 
extent of finding that two carloads of lime 
from Woodville, Ohio, to Bel Air, Md., were 
Misrouted. Reparation awarded. 





Furnaces: No. 24543.—Payne Furnace & concentrate ores, metals and 

: . eae SS A Aa Aree ree 
ly Company v. Atchison, Topeka & 

Banta Fe Railway. “Gas-fired floor and wall | Ethylene glycol, for manufacture 


of antifreeze compounds 


Sal ammoniac and nitrate of am- 
monia 


Oxide of cobalt...... oseees 
Bichloride of tin and tin crystals.. 
Bulphate of copper......esccccvese 
Sulphate Of 17On.....csccsscseccees 


furnaces, in less than carloads, as tendered 
for shipment, found to be knocked-down 
within the meaning of that expression as 
Sr in the western classification, and 
first-c rates charged thereon found in- 
applicable. Applicable rating and rates 
found not unreasonable. ‘und of over- 

and complaint dismissed. 


No 


No change 
No change 
No change 


35c gal. 


50c gal. 


25% ad val. 


No change 


25¢ gal. 


No change 


No change 


change 


seer eeeeeee 


change 


10c Ib. and 
35% ad val. 


No change 
No change 


No change 


No change 


15% ad val. 
No change 


No change 


10% ad val. 


10% ad val. 


20% ad val. 
No change 
20% ad val. 


15% ad val. 


15% ad val. 
15% ad val. 


25% ad val. 
10% ad val. 
10% ad val. 
10% ad val. 
10% ad val, 


2c lb. 
lc Ib. 
pues ssa rr0ees 
Pree 
Se Ib. 
$4.10 lb. and 
25% ad val. 
95c lb. 
90c lb. 
30c gal. 
42c gal. 
2242% ad val. 
$10 gal. 
Free 
$10 gal. and 
30% ad val. 
90% ad val. 
$5 gal. and 
40% ad val. 
30% ad val. 
5 lb. and 


ic 
35% ad val. 


10% ad val. 
10% ad val. 


15e lb. but 
not less 
than 35% 
ad val. 

l5e_ 1b. but 
not less 
than 35% 
ad val. 

Free 

35% ad val. 

35% ad val. 

Free 

Free 

Free 


10% ad val, 
Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


British Preferential Rates 


cc Ib. n 
20% ad va 


Free 
Free 


Se Ib, 


Free 


No change 
Free 


10% ad val. 


Free 





Parliament at its last session, is to be re- | 
quired to review, upon the request of the 
government of the United Kingdom, the 
correctness of any duties which are re- 
ported as out of harmony with this gen- 
eral principle. 
Under another provision of the agree-| 
ment, the Canadian government also un- 
dertook that all existing surcharges on im- 
ports from the United Kingdom shall be 
abolished as soon as the finances of Can- 
ada will allow, and to give sympathetic 
consideration to the possibility of reduc- 
ing, and ultimately abolishing, 
| change dumpin i im- 
The principal schedules affected are those ir ae 0 cee ” 
Complete List of Changes 
The following tables present a complete | 


New 
Free 
34c lb 
seasce 04s Pr 
Free 
le lb. 
1.64¢ 100 Ib. 
$3.50 lb. and 
25% ad val. 
80c lb. 
75¢ lb. 
25¢ gal. 
30c gal. 
15% ad val. 
$8 gal. 
Free 
$8 gal. and 
30% ad val. 
60% ad val. 
$5 gal. 
25c gal. (for- 
merly 55c) 
55c (no chg.) 
10% ad val. 
3 and 


General Rates 
(Apply to U. S. and other 
| nontreaty countries) 
Old 


New New 


tartaric acid crystals............ 10% ad val. 


otherwise provided for.... 


20% ad val. 
Oxalic acid ....... ° 


20% ad val. 
15% ad val. 


Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 
Pree 
Free 


Sulphate of zinc and chloride of 
MEG. 2ssds> ous eos 


1 chemicals and drugs when of a 
kind not produced in Canada 
which were, on Aug. 20, 1932, 
dutiable at rates of 15% and 
‘20% under item 711.............. 25% ad val. 


| Bichromate of potash, crude, red, 
and yellow prussiate of potash.. 


| Peroxide of soda; silicate of soda 
in crystals or in solution; bi- 
chromate of soda; nitrate of 
soda or cubic nitre; sulphide of 
sodium; nitrite of soda; arseni- 
ate, binarseniate, chlorate, bi- 
sulphite and stannate of soda; 
prussiate of soda and sulphite 
of soda . 
Chloride of aluminum or chlora- 
tum eee 


Sulphate of alumina or alum 
cake; and alum in bulk, ground 
or unground but not calcined... 

Stearic acid, n.o.p. ...... 

Acids, n.o.p. of a kind not pro- 
duced in Canada....... . 

Phosphoric acid . 

Nitric acid not including glass 
containers, when in ae 

ti 


weighing not more an 100 
DPE. Sone db6sSa0ke ass vauses . 


20% ad val. Free 


Free 


15% ad val. Free Free 


ad val. Free 


ad val. 


Free 


15% ad val. 
No change 


10% ad val. 
20% ad val. 


Free 


the ex- Free 


25% ad val. 
25% ad val. 


2212% ad val. 
221% ad val. 


Free 
Free 


.. N6 change 2212% ad val. Free 


Comparisons are presented be- | Sulphuric and muriatic acid, not 


including glass containers, when 
in packages weighing not more 
| than 100 pounds............ 

| Acid phosphate, not medicinal.... 
| Nonalcoholic preparations or chem- 
| icals used for disinfecting, dip- 
| 


No change 
25% ad val. 


25c 100 Ibs. 
26% ad val. 


Free 


ping or spraying, when in pack- 

ages not exceeding 3 pounds 

each, in weight (including 

weight of package)..... ceccccces WO Change 
No change 
$1.50 100 lbs. 
No change 


25% ad val. 
25% ad val. 
$1 100 lbs. 
2c lb. 


5% ad val. 
Free 
50c 100 Ibs. 
Free 


| Castile soap ... ceeeeeas 


Glue, liquid, powdered, or sheet, 
and gelatine n.0.p. ...cccccsesess 


25% ad val. 
plus Se lb. 


35% ad val. 
35% ad val. 


2712% ad val. 

plus 3¢ lb. 
2712% ad val. 
2712% ad val. 


No change 


Vegetable glue .occcccscccccccceess 
COCUREENG, -OGIBIS oceccicecocseccases 


Mucilage, caseine, and adhesive 
DROUE as ceed er eeeeccnceVeceves 8¥s 


10% ad val. 
10% ad val. 


Old 


No change 271% ad val. 


plus 3c lb. 


No change 


Perfumery, including toilet prepa- 
rations, nonalcoholic, viz.: hair 
Oils, tooth and other powders 
and washes, pomatums, pastes 
and all other perfumed prepara- 
boy n.o.p. for hair, mouth and 
GER nse sccscencsucecde 


Surgical dressings ...... 
Ultramarine 


40% ad val. 
35% ad val. 


3212% ad val. 
20% ad val. 


20% ad val. 
No change 





lue,, dry or in 
whiting or whitening, 

Free | White, and_ gilders’ 

| blanc fixe; satin white......... 


Litharge, when imported by man- 
ufacturers of electric storage 
batteries for manufacture of 
storage battery plates............ 


Litharge not included in item 241 


Dry red lead and orange mineral; 
zinc oxide such as zinc white 
and lithopone 


ulp, 
‘aris 


10% ad val. Free No change 


No change 
15% ad val. 


Free 
Free 


No change 
No change 


ee eeeeeawerere 


15% ad val. 5% ad val. No change 





No change 15% ad val. 


Varnishes, lacquers, japans, japan 
| driers, liquid driers, and oil fin- 


5% ad val. 


GBR, M.O.D. coscccceces 20c gal. and 


20c gal. 
30% ad val. 


2212% 
val. 
25% ad val. 


and 


No change 
ad 


PUR OE DEE AG acca ts csvccsacs 


Gums, viz.: Amber, arabic, Austra- 

lian, copal, damar, elemi, kaurie, 
| mastic, sandarac, Senegal, tra- 
| gacanth, gedda, and barberry; 


2742% ad val. N 
$4.10 lb. and 2” io change 


25% ad val. 
95c¢ Ib. | 


90 Ib. gum>chicle or sappatogum, 


crude; lac crude, seed button, 
stick and shell; ambergris; Pon- 
tianac 
Printing ink ......... ° 


| Rotogravure ink . 


30c gal. 15% ad val. 


25% ad val. 
No change 


Free 
20% ad val. 
20% ad val. 


No change 
No change 
No change 


| Essential oils n.o.p., including bay 
| oil, otto of limes, and pepper- 
j | MAME O8L cose eeeeeeeeeeeeteeenee 
1742% ad val.| Crude petroleum not in its natu- 
ral state .750 specific gravity or 
heavier at 60 degrees tempera- 
ture when imported by refiners. 
Cotton seed and crude cotton seed 
oll, when imported by manufac- 
turers of cotton seed meal and 
refined cotton seed oil.......... 
Palm and palm kernel oil, 
bleached or bleached, not 
ble; shea butter...........cceees 
| Oils, viz.: Cocoanut, palm, and 
palm kernels, not edible, for 
manufacturing soap; carbolic or 
heavy oil; olive oil for manufac- 
turing soap or tobacco or for 
Canning fish ......ccccsccsccceee 


Crude peanut oil for refining for 
edible purposes, used as mate- 
rials in Canadian manufactures. 

Cocoanut oil not edible, when im- 

{ ported for refining..........++ 
fing pur- 
$5 gal. and Earthenware tiles for roo 

40% ad val. | POSES cececrccecseereeerereeeeeeee 


|Tableware of china, porcelain, 
white granite, or ironstone...... 
| Crucibles of clay, sand or plum- 
bago 
Asbestos in any form other than 
crude, and all manufactures 
thereof, when made from crude 
asbestos of Empire origin........ 
Common and colorless window 
BABS ccccnooee pa neuieenvessaabens 
Glass in sheets, and bent plate 
BIASES, NOP. cccccececceccccccees 
Plate glass, not beveled, in sheets 
or panes not exceeding 7 square 
ree ET eer 
Plate glass, not beveled, in sheets 
or panes exceeding 7 square feet 
each and not exceeding 25 square 
$060 GEOR, BOD. vescsscsocescerss 


| Plate glass N.0.P. .....++++05 ae 


| Lead capsules for bottles ......... 
Type for printing, including chases, 
quoins, and slugs of all kinds.. 
Babbit metal and type metal in 
blocks, bars, plates, and sheets. 
Copper in bars or rods when im- 
orted by manufacturers of trol- 


42c gal. 


No change 712% ad val. Free 


‘ 
$10 gal. 144c gal. 3-10¢ gal. No change 


10% ad val. Free No change 


Free 


| 


610 ye. end | 10% ad val. Free No change 
7 U 


10% ad val. Free No change 


10% ad val. Free No change 


90% ad val. 


10% ad val. Free No change 


No change 35% ad val. Free 


35% ad val. 30% ad val. No change 


15% ad val. Free 


No change 


30% ad val. | 
25% ad val. 


15% ad val. 121% ad val. Free 


No change 25% ad val. Free 


3c Ib 25% ad val. 


25% 


d 


- an 10% ad val. 
ad val. 


Free 


25% ad val. 
No change 


2712% ad val. 
35% ad val. 
30% ad val. 


Free 
20% ad val. 


5% ad val. 10% ad val. 


5% ad val. 


No change 


No change 20% ad val. 714% ad val. 


10¢ Ib, 


20% ad val. 15% ad val. 





No change 


ey, telegraph, and telephone 
wires, electric wires, and electric 
cables for use in manufacture 
of such articles ......sc.ccees ose 


Brass in bars and rods, in coil or 
otherwise not less than 6 feet 
in length and brass in strips, 
sheets or plates, not polished, 
planished, or coated . 


Wire of all metals and kinds, 
n.0.p. . 
Soin locks of which solid brass or 
bronze are the component mate- 
rials of chief value, polished or 
plated or plaim ......--seeeeeeees 


|Aluminum and_ alloys thereof, 
| crude or semifabricated, viz.: 
Pigs, ingots, blocks, notch bars, 
slabs, billets and blooms, scrap 
bars, beams, tees and other rolled 
or drawn sections and shapes, 
pipes and tubes, plates, sheets 
and strips including circles, leaf 
or foil less than .005 inch in 
thickness, plain or embossed, 
with or without backing wire 
and cable twisted or stranded, 
reinforced with steel or not; 
aluminum powder ....... ochanas 


Manufactures of aluminum, n.o.p. 


Gold and silver leaf; Dutch or 
schlag metal leaf; brocade and 
DrONZE POWGETS ........ceccecens 

Rollers, copper, adapted for use in 
calico printing 


Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, 
slabs, billets, n.o.p. of iron or 
steel, of a class or kind not made 


in Canada, when imported by 
manufacturers of forgings for 
use exclusively in manufacturing 
forgin: 


10¢ Ib. 10% ad val. Free 


No change 


15% 
35% 


ad val. 10% ad val. 


No change 


ad val. 20% ad val. 10% ad val. 


Rangi 
15% ad val. ne ng from 


to 40% 


ad val. ad val, 


15% ad val. 
2214% ad val. 


Free 


Free 


Free 
5% ad val. 
Free 
30% 
30% 


ad val. 
ad val. 


Free 
25% ad val. 


20% ad val. 
No change 


Free 


A 30% ad vu 27!2% ad val. No 


Chase 


Free | calico printing ............s:000- 10% ad val. Free No change 


12222 


BE ccccdccvcecccsccccccccces $8 tOR $2.50 ton No change 





British Preferential Rates 


Low Flying Leads 


In Air Violations . 
For Prevention of — , 
Analysis of Offenses for Third | 


Quarter Announced by | Dumping Advised 





Aeronautics Branch 





The Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce dealt with 291 viola- 
tions of Air Commerce Regulations during 
the third quarter of 1932, according to an 
announcement by Gilbert G. Budwig, Di- 


rector of Air Regulation. 


Old 


Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 


imposed for violations. 


missal of the charges. 
“Violations of the provisions of 


Free 


Free 


ter of 1932 were: 


Free 


Free still pending.”—(Department 
merce.) 
Free 


1212% ad val. | 


15% ad val. | 
15% ad val. 


15% ad val. 


WAJ, 13,480 ke. 


17142¢ 100 Ibs. 
kw.; WDA, 6,732.5 


1212% ad val. 
. 20 kw.; WDD, 7,510 kc. 40 kw. 





ke. 


15% ad val. | kw.; WEM, 7,400 x 
3 » “4 ke. : 
15% ad val. 40 kw. and 1 kw.; WER. ane ree es Be. 
65c 100 lbs. 9,470 ke. 40 kw.; WEX, 13,450 
le lb 8,075 kc. 40 kw. 


WFX, 18,980 kc. 40 kw. 


1712% ad val. 
plus 2c lb. 

17% ad val. 

1712% ad val. 


13,870 ke. 40 kw.; WKC, 
WED, 13,435 ke. 40 kw. and 
ke. 40 kw.; WKL, 8,940 ke. 


1712% ad val. 


40 kw.; WPE, 
plus 2c lb. 


ke. 40’ kw.; WQB, 17.9 
17.860 ke 40 kun wap 960 
1 kw.; W@F, 17,920 ke. 30 


WQG, kw. and 40 


ke. 40 kw.; WQP, 13.900 ke 
20,260 kc. 40 kw.: WQl [ 

30-200 Ro, 40 1 QR, 16,015 ke. 1 
ke. 20 kw: 40 


25% ad val. 
1212% ad val. kw. 
kw.; WQX, 20,180 kc. 40 kw. 


40 kw.: WTT, SAE 


18,940 ke. 40 kw. 
Free amateur station licenses. 


“During this quarter, the Aeronautics 
Branch collected civil penalties in the 
amount of $575, of which $250 applied to| 
penalties assessed during this period, the 
remaining $325 applying to penalties pre- 
viously assessed,” Mr. Budwig said. “Civil | 
penalties were assessed against 52 per- 
sons during’the third quarter of. the year. 
Also 38 reprimands, 93 suspensions, 43 vio- | 
tations, ard 12 denials of licenses were 
In 53 cases, evi- 
dence was produced which justified dis- 


Commerce Regulations pertaining to low 
flying led the list of specific offenses. There 
were 56 violations of the low flying clause. 
Other specific violations during the quar- 
Acrobatics, 53; 
censed pilot flying licensed plane, 26; 
flying at night without Position lights, 16. 
The miscellaneous offenses numbered ‘140. 
Of the total number of violations, 46 are | 


of 





Applications Received by 
Federal Radio Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission Oct. 14 
announced the following applications re- 
ceived from R. C. A. Communications 
Inc., for renewal of point-to-point tele 
graph licenses, at Rocky Point, N. Y. 
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; WEL, 8,950 kc. 40 


ke. 40 kw.; WET, | 
ke. 40 kw.; WEZ, 


a 20 kw. WK, 9,460 

Ww.; 

ke. 40 kw.; WKO, 15,970 ke. 40 kw. and | oe 

, ; .. WKU, 14, 

kw.; WKW, 19,020 ke. 40 kw.: WLL 17,960, - 
15,760 ke. 40 kw.: WQA_ 21,226 

40 kw.; 

18,960 kc. 40 kw. 


- 1 kw. and 40 kw.; WQH, 


WQJ, 21,240 kc. 
++ WQO, 6,725 


13,915 ke. 40 kw.; WQU, 13,855 | 


to 


the Air 


unli- 


Com- 





10 kw.; 





kw. 
40 kw.; 
waa. 


kw. and 


20,100 kc. 


There were also received 184 applications for | 


and 1 kw.; war, | Sid the 


13,420 ke. 40 kw.; WIR, 4,276 kc. 40 kw.; WIY. | SO. 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 








| Strengthened Act 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
into our country, or we simply will have 


surrender.” 


said Mr. 
we 


| foreign product. 


Lower Production Costs 

Senator Reed called attention to electric 
light bulbs contained in the exhibit and 
y had been produced in Japan and 
ld here, duty paid, at $3.12 per hundred. 
The General Electric Company’s price, at 
its Cleveland plant, was given by the 
Senator as $3.72. 
Staggering news 
| things,” he added, “is not that the Japan- 
wac, ese were able to pay 34 cents duty on 
and/each 100 bulbs and pay the freight and 
selling costs and still be 60 cents below 
|the General Electric price. 
| formation that lest year, the Japanese 
| Shipped only 6,000,000 of these bulbs dur- 
ing the whole year while in the first eight 
WQV, 14,800 ke. 40 kw.; WQW, 21,300 ke, 49 | Months of 1932 they have shipped in more 
|} than 20,000,000 of them. 
“That ought to show which way the 

‘wind is blowing, if anything does.” 


“The 


‘Senator Reed Asserts That 
Congress Will Be Asked 
To Permit Faster Action 
In Applying Provisions 


The Bureau of Customs had made a 


survey respécting the articles contained 
in the exhibit, Mr. Eble said, and added 
that the agents had found some of the 
comparable American products were dis- 
| appearing from the market as a result of 
the cut prices at which the foreign ar- 
| ticles were being offered. 

Customs Investigation 
“We found that condition 
| cities,” 
| Washington, 
| Stores to buy a silk blanket of the type 
ordinarly used for cribs. 
|had was of Japanese make and was laid 
| down in this country, duty paid at $1. 
| found few of them of American manufac- 
ture. 
“We did the same thing with a baby’s 
coat of silk, which the Japanese laid down 
here for 43 cents, duty paid. There was 
not an American made product to be found 
}in the stores of Washington. 
us that they had greater success with the 
| Of course, they did not 
| know who we were and they did not know 
| that we knew the secret, which was more 
,|profit on the foreign product. The Japanese 
-|coat could be sold for a small fraction of 
what an American-made product brought 
because of the cheap labor used. But 
each one of: those coats and blankets 
meant that much less work for the facto- 


ries in the country, employing American 
labor.” 


Eble. 


“Right here 
canvassed 


The sample we 


about 


It is the in- 


in several 
in 


the retail 


We 


They told 


these 





| 

| Bars and rods, or iron or steel! 
| billets, of iron or steel, wei; hing 
less than 60 pounds per lineal 
yard: (h) Hot rolled, valued at 
not less than 4 cents per pound, 
A | den enaskdseseieia ses Sassen s ° 
Bars of rods, of iron or steel in- 
cluding billets weighing less 
than 60 pounds per lineal 

; | yard, hot rolled: 
1712% ad val. (e) Bars of iron or steel, hot 
\ rolled, five inches in diame- 
ter and larger, when import- 
ed by manufacturers. of 
polished shafting ........... 


(f) Sash or casement sections 
of iron or steel, hot or cold 
rolled not punched, drilled 
nor further manufactured, 
when imported by manufac- 
turers of metal window 
ED inasusatasdapaede decease 


Plates of iron or steel, hot or 

cold rolled: 
(a) Not more than 66 inches 
i RS sc canwsackes 


(b) More than 66 inches, n, 
n. p. 
Sheets of iron or steel, hot or 
cold rolled: 
(a) .080 inch or less in thick- 
OE ie. noes reve esavcces 


Hoop, band or strip of iron or 

steel: 
(a) Hot rolled .080 inch or less 
in thickness n. 0. p. ........ 


(b) Hot rolled, more than .080 
inch in thickness, n. 0. p.... 


(c) Cold rolled or cold drawn, 
080 inch or less in thickness, 
Wa ic enue s detheevacneevesae 


Sheets, plates, copper band or 
strip, or rust, acid or heat re- 
sisting steels, hot rolled valued 
at not less than 5 cents per 
pound 


Sheets and plates of iron or steel: 
(a) Plates, when imported by 
manufacturers for use in the 
manufacture or repair of 
pressure parts of boilers, pulp 
digestors, steam accumulators 
and vessels for the refining 

of oil 


(m) (1) Sheets of iron or steel, 
cold rolled, when imported 
by manufacturers for use in 
manufacture of sheets coated 
with tin 


(11) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, 
of iron or steel, hot rolled, 
when imported by manufac- 
turers for use exclusively in 
the manufacture of sheets, 
hoop, band or strip, coated 

| with zine or other metal or 
| metals, not including tin, in 
| their own 


+ . | 
15% ad val. | (5) Sheets of iron or steel, hot 


2242% ad val. | or cold rolled with silicon 
content of .075% or more 

20% ad val, when imported by manufac- 
turers of electrical apparatus. 

) Hoop steel, hot or cold 

<i Plated or coated .064 
inches or less in thickness 

not more than 3 inches in 

width when imported by 

manufacturers of barrels or 

kegs, or by manufacturers of 
flat hoops for barrels and 

kegs 


Steel grooved or girder rails for 
electric tramway use, weighing 
not more than 75 pounds per 
lineal yard, punched, drilled or 
not, of shapes or lengths not 
made in Canada ....- epececese 

15% ad val. | tron or steel angles, beams, 

| channels, columns, girders, 
joists, piling, tees, zees, and 
other shapes or sections, not 
punched, drilled or further 
manufactured than hot-rolled, 

weighing not less than 35 

pounds per lineal yard not 

otherwise provided for......... 


Iron or steel angles, beams, chan- 
nels, columns, girders, joists, 
piling, tees, zees, and other 
shapes or sections, not punched, 
drilled, or further manufac- 
tured than hot rolled, not 
otherwise provided for ........ 

Iron or steel side or center sill 
sections of all sizes not manu- 
factured in Canada, weighing 
not less than 35 pounds per 
lineal yard, not punched, drill- 
ed nor further manufactured, 
when imported by manufac- 
turers of railway cars 

| Forgings of iron or steel in any 

degree of manufacture, hollow, 
not less than 12 inches inter- 
nal diameter 


10% ad val. 


20c gal. and 
15% ad val. 


Free 
1212% ad val. 
121% ad val. 


5% ad val. 
toc gal. 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 


25% ad val. 
Free 
Free 


15% ad val. 


712% ad val. 


174% ad val. 
712% ad val. 


1212% ad val. 


10% ad val. 


Free 


5% ad val. 


Ranging from 
20% to 30% 
ad val. 





Free 


15% ad val. |" 


1ly% ad val, 


Free 





General Rates 


(Apply tov. s. 


and other 


nontreaty countries) 


New 


No change 


No change 


$7 ton 


$8 
$6 


20% ad. val. 


15% ad. val. 


$8 ton 


20% ad. val. 


20% ad. val. 


$5 ton 


15% ad. val. 


20% ad. val. 


No change 


No change 


No change 


No change 


No change 


No change 


No change 


(N)—Paragraph (n) of Tariff Item 87. 
(B)—Paragraph (b) of Tariff Item 106, 
N. O. P.—Not otherwise provided. 


Free 


a 


Old 


15% ad val. 


$7 ton 


$7 ton or 30% 
ad val. 


$7 
$5 


121% ad. va. 


~ 


1212% ad. val. 


$7 ton 


15% ad. val. 


15% ad. val. 


Free 


10% ad. val. 


10% ad. val. 


1212% ad. val. 


12!2% ad. val. 


$7 ton 


$3 ton 


30% ad. val. 


To be continued in the issue of Oot, 18, 


British Preferential Rates 


New 


Free 


Free 


Free 


No change 


No change 


No change 


No change 


“$4 ton 


No change 


Free 


No change 


Free 


No change 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Old 





































5% ad val. 


$4.25 ton 


$4.25 ton or 
15% ad val. 


$4.25 
Free 


712% ad. val. 


742% ad. val, 
$4.25 ton 


712% ad. val, 


5% ad. val, 


Free 


5% ad. val, 


5% ad. val. 


742% ad. val, 


712% ad. val, 


$4.50 ton 


$1 


$4.25 


$1 ton 


20% ad. val, 
4 
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Effort to Stabilize Industry| On Rate Schedules 





Cocoa Fiber Mats Coordinated Activities Prepared in Resolu- 





Domestic Producers and Im-| 
porters Testify at Hear-| 
ing in Tariff Commission | 


Investigation 





Testimony in support of an increased 
duty on cocoa fiber mats was presented by| 
domestic producers at a hearing Oct. 14 
before the Tariff Commission in connec- 
tion with an investigation to determine 
the justification for a change in duty on 
such products. Spokesmen for importing 
firms argued in opposition to the increase. 

It was contended by producers in this 
country that large accounts, including | 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, were lost 
because of the competition of Indian mats. 
The importers denied this contention, de- 
claring that Sears Roebuck business was 
not obtained until after the increased 
rates, imposed under the 1930 Tariff Act, 
went into effect. 

Cites Figures Showing Decline 


George L. Barnes, Boston, Mass., repre- 
senting the Heywood-Wakefield Company 
of Boston, cited figures showing the de- 
cline in the domestic production of cocoa 
fiber mats from $530,000 in 1925 to $68,- 
250 in 1931, which he stated was due to 
foreign competition. 

Joseph F. Eastmond, New York City, 
an importer, offered Government figures 
showing that the importation of such mats 
has also declined, from more than $400,-| 
000 in 1928 to $207,509 in 1931. He testi-| 
fied that each type of imported cocoa mat, | 
except the very lowest grades, comes into 
competition with some type of domestic 
mat. 

It was brought out that the domestic in- 
dustry procures its cocoa fiber, which is ob- 
tained from the outer husk of cocoanuts, 
from India and that India imposes an ex- | 
port tax on this material but not on the 
finished mats it exports. 

Edward I. Golderiberg, representing Wil- | 
liam Goodacre and Sons, Ltd., New York) 
City, which has factories in Europe and| 
India, declared it is impossible to promote | 
a cocoa fiber mat industry in the Philip- | 
pines because the cocoa fiber found on the, 
islands is not adequate for mats. He) 
stated that his company investigated the | 
possibility of an industry there. 


Quotations Opposed 


He opposed the acceptance of the valid- 
ity of Hindu quotations on cocoa fiber mats | 
which were introduced as evidence by the | 
producers on the grounds that prices given 
by Hindu firms fluctuate continually and 
are not consistent. 

H2 declared that 50 per cent of the 
importations. of the New York branch), 
of William Goodacre consists of cocoa 
fiber mats. He stated that carload busi- 
ness would enable his firm to lower their 
prices but that such business is negligible. 

The importers were given 10 days to 
file their brief with the Commission. 





Federal Farm Credit Unit 
Not Taxable in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Oct. 15. 


An agricultural credit corporation to 
be established in Oklahoma City by the 
Reconsiruction Finance Corporation will 
not be subject to State tax, according to 
a ruling given by J. Berry King, Attorney 
General. 

The opinion was requested by the As- 
sistant Secretary of State when applica- 
tion was made for a State license to op- 
erate such a corporation. 

Capital of the bank will be not less 
than $3,000,000, according to the applica- 
tion, and “is subscribed and owned by the 
United States of America; and all of its 
obligations are under terms of the Act, 
wholly and unconditionally guaranteed as 
to interest and principal by the United 
Btates.” 


Activities For Service Men 
Shown by New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., Oct. 15. 

New Jersey veterans were benefited to 
the extent of more than $1,000,000 through 
the activities of the State service office 
during the year ended June 30, last, ac- 
cording to the annual report of Adjutant 
General Frederick Gilkyson. 

Loans obtained on adjusted compensa- 
tion totaled $203,383 and the value of cer- 
tificates or payments was $108,500, the 
report disclosed. Other items included 
Government insurance of $265,000, retro- 
active compensation of $66,944, death pay- 
ments of $28,780, insurance settlements 
of $96,549, and hospitalization having a 
monthly value of $17,760. 

There were 7,789 cases and claims han- 
dled during the year, which involved fhe 
execution of 8,468 affidavits and forms, 
the writing of 7,536 letters and 9,687 in- 
terviews. 


Appreciation in Investment Accounts 


| struction inventories in the larger cities; 


tions Adopted at Meeting in Washington, D.C. , 





RESOLUTIONS embracing conclusions 


and recommendations of its five fact- 


finding committees were adopted Oct. 14 at the final session of the National 


Conference on Construction. 


The conference provided for a continuing com- 


mittee and declared itself in favor of attempting to solve the problem of stabiliz- 
ing the construction industry through a coordinated effort of its members, pro- 
ducers of materials, builders and financial and other business interests. 


The resolutions follow in full text: 


Be it resolved that this conference, through 
its chairman of the executive committee, 
Mr. Barnes, request the Secretary of Labor 
and other members of the President's Cabi- 
net directly affected, to meet with representa- 
tives of this group and representatives of the 
various unions of the American Federation 
of Labor in the hope of effecting for the pe- 
riod of this emergency the suspension of 
such rules and regulations as might prevent 
the success of the ‘“share-the-work” move- 
ment. 

Relation of construction to business stability: 

Construction can be made a great stabilizer 
of business activity. While over-expansion in 
any industry produces difficulties, 


pansion in construction introduces elements 


of danger for all business endeavor. Similarly, | 


violent contraction in construction tends to 
produce more 
traction in any other line, stagnating en- 
deavors in multiple directions. Orderly and 
healthy development of construction, freed 
from wide fluctuations, is essential to eco- 
nomic stability. 

The possibility of securing such develop- 
ment requires reexamination in the light of 
our present situation. The immediate pressing 
problem is to hasten in all practical directions 
the restoration of confidence which will re- 


lease private capital and credit into construc- | 


tion and other trade invigorating channels. 
But scarcely less urgent is the related prob- 
lem of discovering practical ways and means 
for obtaining an orderiy and balanced volume 
of construction, efficiently produced and rea- 
sonably adjusted to the country's needs for 
Oe building, for utilities, and for public 
orks. 

The solution of these problems necessarily 
will call upon the best abilities of many in- 
terests, public and private, and especially for 
cooftinated action in all communities and 
nationally of financial and other business in- 


terests in cooperation with the industries | 


producing construction materials 
groups engaged in construction operations. 
The National Conference on Construction 
pledges its best efforts to stimulate such co- 
ordinated action and to encourage a step by 
step program aimed at renewing construc- 
tion On a more stabte basis, in the interest 
of the construction industry, the business 
community, and the public. 

a ap 
Real Property Inventories: 

It is suggested that cities with a population 
of over 100.000 should keep some form of con- 
tinuous inventory of supply and demand for 
real property. The amount of detail necessary 


and the 


for making inventories of construction ade- | 


quate to be of use in determining con- 
struction needs depenas on the size of the 
city and other factors. The larger cities need 
more inclusive studies. Cities whose indus- 
trial position subjects them to severe fluctua- 
tions are particularly in need of an inventory 
of broad scope and great frequency. 

Although continuous inventories are not 
equally necessary in the smaller communi- 
ties, periodic studies should be made in all 
communities. Cities with less than 100,000 
population will find annual occupancy-va- 
cancy surveys an invaluable check on changes 
in their construction needs. 

It is recommended that the Conference en- 
dorse the principle of a continuous construc- 
tion inventory, along lines suggested in this 
committee report, as an essential part of any 
coordinated effort in larger cities to stabilize 


the construction business, through the estab- | 


lishment by voluntary action of recognized 


ystandards for measuring currently the need 


for new building construction. 

That the Conference authorize the execu- 
tive committee to take appropriate steps to 
encourage the setting up of continuous con- 
in- 
cluding furnishing information on methods 
which experience shows to be successful in 
organizing such an activity; that the Con- 
ference itself continue its study of such in- 
ventories, particularly the practicability of 
including in them information concerning the 
need for other types of construction in addi- 
tion to building. 

Construction Census: 

The Conference recommends that the Bu- 
reau of the Census be urged to set aside a 
sufficient appropriation to keep a minimum 


staff employed in order to preserve the experi- | 
the | 


ence gained in connection with taking o 
last construction census. 


It is recommended that the staff and com- | 


mittees of the National Conference on Con- 
struction cooperate with the staff and officials 


of the construction census in developing uses | 


for this census and working out improve- 
ments to be incorporated in any future sur- 
veys that are made, to make the information 
of the greatest value possible to the construc- 
tion industry. 

It is recommended that the Conference 
transmit the suggestions of the committee 
with reference to the construction census to 
the Director of the United States Census Bau- 
reau for his information 

- > > 


Construction Employment Statistics: 


The Conference finds that the cost to the 
contractors of collecting the information for 
the construction employment index is slight 


and that there is an obvious national interest 


; and an appreciable benefit to the building in- 


dustry, in collecting and publishing this in- 
formation. It is recommended that this Con- 
ference approve the continuing collection and 
publication of construction employment sta- 
tistics by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Conference authorizes the executive 
committee to publish and distribute the re- 
port on construction employment statistics, 
prepared by the Committee on Business Re- 
ports, Statistical and Trade Information, to 
those interested. 

Principles of Statistics: 

The Committee on Business Reports, Statis- 
tical and Trade Information has prepared a 
memorandum on principles of statistics as 
applied to construction, which may be used as 
a guide to the value of any statistical infor- 


mation 
The Conference endorses these principles of 
statistics as applied to construction, and au- 


thorizes the executive committee to give them 
appropriate publicity. 
Index of Construction Statistics: 


The Committee on Business Reports, Sta- 
tistical and Trade Information has prepared, 
in cooperation with the Division of Building 


and Housing of the Department of Commerce, 
an index of construction statistics. 

The Conference authorizes the executive 
committee to provide for the publication of 
this index. 


Accident Prevention: 


The Conference approves the suggestions in 


- 


Of Public Utility Projects Described 


TContinued from “Page 5.) 


method just described. At the same time did 
it credit a like amount to any other account? | 
A. It did. 


Q. How was that account styled? 

A. An income account which is styled “Cur- 
Tent net earnings of subsidiary companies 
transferred to stated capital.” 

Q. Does this credit to this account mean an 
addition to the said income account? A, It 
does. 

Q. What became of the current net earn- 
ings of subsidiary companies transferred to 
stated capital account? 

A. At the end of each year it was trans- 
ferred to corporate or earned surplus. 

Q. Does this class of adjustment result in 
effect in taking over by the holding company 
of earnings of subsidiary companies without 
the declaration of dividends or in any other 
manner making the earnings of the sub- 


sidiaries available to the holding company? 
A. It does. 
+~+ + 
Q. In framing that question I used the 


same language that appears in your report at 
page 12 in which you say that this class of 
adjustment results in effect in the taking over 
by holding company of earnings of subsidiary 
companies. Was there any actual taking 
over? A. No, no actual taking over. The 
entire transaction is a book entry. 

Q. Now, have you set forth here some- 
where in this report the extent to which these 
adjustments have been made in the invest- 
ment which the New York Electric Co. held 
on Dec. 31, 1929? A. Yes, sir, combining, of 
course, methods 1 and 2. 

Q. What is the title of the table? 


A “Summary of appreciation in common 


stock held Dec. 31, 1929.’ 

Q Does this table purport to show the 
amounts at which New York Electric Co. 
recorded these common stocks in its invest- 
ment account on Dec. 31, 1929? A. It shows 
that among other things 

Q. Can you tell me from this table at) 


what New York Electric Co. carried its com- | 
mon stocks that they held on Dec. 31, 1929? | 
A, Yes, sir, 


Q. What was it? 

A. $29,845,180.18, and I arrive at that by 
taking the last column in the table; namely, 
that stated as “Ledger value” Dec. 31, 1929, and 
deducting from the amount shown for that 
column, namely, $34,033,580.18 the amount of 
$4,188,400, which is the amount of the invest- 
ment in the preferred stock of New York State 
Electric and Gas Corporation. It was neces- 
sary to insert the amount of $4,188,400 in the 
last column in this table for the reason that 
the original investment in the common stock 
of New York State Electric and Gas Corpora- 
tion was subdivided due to the reclassifica- 
tion of that stock into common and preferred 
stock. 

Q. Then the ledger value on Dec. 31, 1929, 
including the investment in the preferred 
stock of New York Electric & Gas Corpora- 
tion was carried at what totai? <A. $34,933,- 
580.18 

Q. Is that the only preferred stock—that is, 
preferred stock of New York State Electric & 
a Corporation—included in this table? A. 
t is. 

Q. What was the total cost to Associated 
Gas & Electric System of these investménts 
carried at $34,033,580.18? A. $17,183,656.52. 

- 2. & 

Q. What was the amount of appreciation 
then during the ownership of these stocks by 
the New York Electric Co.? A. $25,811,692.78. 


Q. Is there some other element which must | 


be taken into account in considering that? 

A. Yes, sir. There was a net intercompany 
loss upon the transfer of these securities 
within the system. 


Q. Of how much? A. $8,961,769.12. 


Q. So what was the net appreciation or 
write-up in these investments while held 
within the system? A. $16,849,923.66. 

Q. Is that the sum that added to the cost 
of s@émething over $17,000,000 gives the total 
ledger value on Dec. 31, 1929, of something 
over $34,000,000? A. It is 


Pubiication of excerpts from tran- 
script cf testimony will be continued 


j in the issue of Oct. 18. 


over-ex- | 


widespread effects than con-| 





the report on reduction in construction costs 
through accident prevention, of the Commit- 
tee on Elimination of Wastes and Undesirable 
Practices, that the Conference emphasize the 
importance of accident prevention work; and 
that it authorize the executive committee to 
publish and distribute the report on accident 
prevention and urge all construction groups 
to cooperate with insurance companies in fur- 
ther reducing accidents and to impress upon 
superintendents and foremen their duties in 
this respect, and to record additional and 
continuing data and information in such a 


manner that it will be brought to the atten- | 


tion, regularly, of the executives in charge. 
-~+ + 
Sound Trade Relations: 
Permanent success comes only to that busi- 
ness. enterprise which, by strict adherence to 
the principles of integrity and fair dealing, 


builds for itself a foundatron of confidence, | 
in the minds of competitors and of the public | 


| alike. 
Recognizing the fundamental soundness of 


| this proposition, the National Conference on | 


Construction urges upon all individual units 
in the construction industry the need for 
common action in promoting higher stand- 
|ards of business conduct throughout the con- 
struction fleld Each industry here repre- 
sented should seek, through the process of 
self-regulation, to eliminate from within its 
ranks every form of unfair and wasteful prac- 
tice and trade abuse in which its members 
now engage, to the end that all representa- 
tions whether to customers or to competitors 
shall be scrupulously observed and rigidly ful- 
filled. 

The Conference believes 
provide trade associations with the power, 
properly safeguarded, to adopt enforceable 
| basic rules governing the conditions under 
which their industries shall be carried on. 

In furtherance of this program, the Con- 
ference heartily endorses the legislation now 
pending in Congress to legalize the trade 
poce conference procedure of the Federal 

rade Commission as a means well adapted to 
raise the standards of competitive conduct 
and promote the well-being of American in- 
dustry and commerce. 

Seasonal Operations: 

The Conference approves the suggestions 
contained in the report on seasonal opera- 
tions, of the Committee on Elimination of 
Wastes and Undesirable Practices that the 
Conference emphasize the need for further 
vigorous action in lengthening the construc- 
tion year; that it authorize the executive com- 
mittee to publish and distribute the report on 
seasonal operations, urging the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards and other 
realty groups, and the National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers to give con- 
sideration to the staggering of leasing dates. 

It is recommended that the National Con- 
| ference on Construction use; the facilities’ at 
its disposal to promote the adoption of these 


there 


recommendations and to assist the local 
groups in their efforts. 
_ Se ie 


| Apprentices: 

The Conference. authorizes the executive 
committee to publish and distribute to inter- 
ested organizations the report on training of 
apprentices, prepared by the Committee on 
Elimination of Wastes and Undesirable Prac- 
tices. 

Building Codes: 

The Conference recommends that each 
community set up some agency Naving au- 
thority to consider appeals on building code 
matters and to recommend the acceptance .of 
new products and methods of construction, 
Simplification: 

The Conference recommends further use of 
materials made in accordance with industry 
|; standards agreed upon in cooperation 
the Division of Simplified Practice of the 
| United States Bureau of Standards. Archi- 
tects should specify products standardized as 
to dimensions and quality Catalogues of 
manufacturers should specify which materials 
are standardized to conform to such proce- 
dure. 

American Materials: 

The Conference 


recommends that during 


Railway Employment 
Lowest in 34 Years 


Number of Workers Below Mil- 
lion First Time Since 1898 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
ployment has been consistent for more 
than a year. 

A tabulation*showing the number of 
employes on class 1 steam railways at the 
middle of August (A) and the percentage 
of decrease (B) as compared with the same 


month last year was issued by the Com- 
mission. It follows: 
A B 

Executives, Officials, and staff 

assistants ........> sisla'aldce 13,205 13.89 
Professional, clerical, and gen- 

OM soc aah eee nee 85% Sesumes 176,046 20.07 
Maintenance of way and 

structures ......0. havea 217,255 26.61 
Maintenance of equipment 

and stores Sa RAC ah Ka edhe 257,307 23.77 
Transportation (other than 

train, engine, and yard).... 130,000 18.05 
Transportation (yardmasters, 

switch tenders and hostlers) 13,226 24.63 
Transportation (train and en- 

gine service) seenawe 189.280 22.03 

Total, all employes........ 996,319 22.65 


Corresponding totals for pre- 
ceding months 












JULY co 000 937 21.98 
JUNE ..-ceee ,047,483 20.49 
May ...... 081,596 19.12 
April 086,662 18.37 
March 096,506 16.89 
Februar 093.215 16.96 
Januar 108,691 16.88 
December . 133,928 16.41 
November 16.15 
October ....ccceee 15.78 
September . 15.59 





A drop of more than $200,000,000 in the 
net railway operating income of the Class 
I steam railways of the country for the 
first eight months of the current year 
comparea with that period in 1931, was 
reported by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Oct. 14. During the eight 
months of this year the Class I carriers 
had a toial net railway operating income 
of $152.294.616 as compared with $353,- 
©08,890 during that period the year before. 
Railway operating revenues totaled $2,091,- 
356.724 during the first eight months of 
the current year as contrasted with $2,- 
628,960,214 during the period in 1931, while 
cperating expenses amounted, respectively, 
to $1,661,989,574 and $2,266,164,674. The 
tabulation follows: 


Average number of miles operated ....seseeee 

Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
Mai! 
Express 
All cther 
Incidental 
Joint facility 
Joint facility 


transportation 


Cr. 
Dr. 


Railway operating reveMues .++--eeeeeeeene 

Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures......... 
Maintenance of equipment 
TraMic ......+- 
Transportation ..... 
Miscellaneous operations 
General .. “* 
Transportation 


Railway operating expenses 


Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals -" 
Uncollectibile 


railway revenues 


Railway operating income 


balance 
balance 


Equipment rents—Dr 
Joint facility rent—Dr 


Net railway operating income ..........+.. 


| Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 


is need to} 


with | 

















I. C. C. Also Announces Study 
Of Intrastate Rate Scales 
In New Jersey 





Reopening of a part of the Eastern Class 
Rate Investigation (Docket No. 15879) and | 
the institution of an inquiry into intra- 
state class rates in New Jersey. (Docket 


No, 25570) were announced Oct. 14 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
cases were set for hearing Nov. 9 at| 
| Newark, N. J., before Examiner Howard 
| Hosmer. 

The Commission’s action followed re- 
ceipt of a petition from railroads serving 
|the State asserting that the intrastate 
|rates ordered by the Board of Public Util- 
jity Commissioners of New Jersey were} 
| lower than the interstate rates prescribed 
|by the Commission in the Eastern Class | 
|Rate Case. | 

The petitioning carriers asserted that | 
the interstate rates resulted in preference | 
|of intrastate commerce and prejudice and 
| discrimination against interstate com- 
merce. The proceedings involve 28 rail- | 
| roads. | 
The Eastern Class Rate Investgation is 
|reopened for further hearing (a) as to so- | 
called short-haul rates to and from points 
in New Jersey referred to in Section B 
|}of Appendix K (revised) to the supple- 
mental report ,on reconsideration, 171 I. 
|C. C. 481, and (b) as to rates between 
Camden, N. J., and points in trunk-line 
{territory for distances less than 80 miles 
jreferred to in subdivision (b) of finding | 
No. 16 of the original report, 164 I. C. C. 
| 314, 448. | 








| the present business emergency preference be | 
given, whenever practical to American mate- | 
rials for use on all public works construction | 
and on projects for which the Reconstruction | 
| Finance Corporation grants loans. | 
| Credit Bureaus: | 
| The Conference recommends that all 
branches of the industry support the Bureau 
| of Contract Information. This Bureau, which 
j has been in operation for several years, has 
; demonstrated the possibilities of bringing 
}about improvement in bonding practices | 
through making available reports on estab- | 
‘lished credit standing and past performance | 
of general contractors. The Bureau is coop- 
erating with the leading bonding companies, 
with awarding authorities and financial insti- | 
tutions and has the support of the contrac- 
tors’ organizations. A similar service covering | 
subcontractors is desirable. | 
> > > | 
Appraisals: i 
| The Conference recommends that there be 
| further study and discussion of appraisal | 
| practices, with a view toward securing the | 
| techniques and organizations which will have 
the support of all branches of the industry. 


| Uniform Mortgage Act: } 





It is believed that the present chaotic state | 
}of mortgage laws throughout the country 
| would be materially improved by the wide- 


spread adoption of the uniform mortgage act | 
| approved by the National Conference of Com- 
‘missioners on Uniform State Laws. 

| | 


Local Organizations: j 

| It is urged that the suggestions contained | 
in the outline of conclusions of survey of | 
|local organizations in the construction field 
be brought to the attention of the interested 
groups and be considered by the National Con- | 
ference as a guide in its relations with local) 
organizations in this field. | 

It is recommended that the Conference co- | 
|operate actively with these groups and serve, 
}if desired, as a clearing house of informa- | 
{tion between them. It is also recommended 
that the National 
formation of new local organizations of this | 
type in cases where local groups have ex-| 
pressed a desire to effect such organization. 
Defects in Relationships: 

It is recommended that the outline of de- | 
fects in relationships in the construction in- 
dustry be called to the attention of the re-' 
lated groups. | 
Bid Peddling: | 

The National Conference on Construction 
|expresses the belief that bid peddling, or bar- | 
gaining on prices after the official opening | 
of written bids, is a reprehensible practice that 
is working serious harm to the industry and to 
the general public. While the present adverse 
economic conditions make it difficult to elim- 
inate unfair competitive practices, we believe | 
that every effort should be made to establish | 
the principle of adhering to original bid} 
prices in relations between contractor and | 
owner, general contractor and subcontractor, | 
contractor and materials supplier, and urge 
the support of all measures to insure the 
| maintenance of fair practices by all groups 
participating in the Conference. 
* 2 + 
|! Assembly of Plots: 

The Conference recognizes the general ad-| 
vantages to the community of certain types 
of large-scale operations, such as sound proj- 
ects for improvements in blighted areas It 
recommends further study of proposals for 
facilitating the assembly of large plots under 
united ownership or control, at the same time 
conserving the interests of all property holders. 

Whereas, the National Conference on Con- 
struction was organized several years ago to, 
survey construction problems resulting from 
the economic depression and to study the | 
various relationships of construction to 
finance, real estate, transportation and com- | 
mence; and 

Whereas, the work of the conference to date 
has had most gratifying results, both of a 
practical nature and in bringing about a 

better mutual understanding between the 
groups engaged in construction and related 
groups in the field of finance, real estate, 
transportation and commerce, and has shown 
the outstanding need for carrying forward 
efforts of a similar type, and for making the 
most of the headway already gained; and 

Whereas, since the formation of the con-| 
ference there was organized in October, 1931, 
the Construction League of the United 
States, designed to handle the internal prob- 
lems of the construction industry; 

oo + % 

Now, therefore. be it resolved, that in or- 
der to avoid duplication of effort and expense, 
it be recognized that the internal problems 
of the construction industry are within the 


) 


sphere of the Construction League and that 
study of the external or interindustry prob- 
lems of the industry can be most effectively 


coordinated by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States through the National Con- 
ference on Construction or some similar 
method. 

Be it further resolved, that the chairman of 
the five general committees of the conference, 
together with representativs of the Excutive 
Committee of the Conference, and such others, | 
as the chairman of the Conference's Executive 
Committee may designate, be constituted a 
committee to formulate a program for con-| 
tinuing the work of the conference, this 
committee to report to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and that pending 


such report this, committee continue this 
coordination of the current inter-industry 
activities of the construction industry. 


The thanks of the construction groups are 
exvended to the Secretary of Commerce, the 
United States Department of Commerce, the 








Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 

and those national leaders who have given 

generously of their time and ability in their 

endeavors to serve this conference since its 

inception 
+-- $$$ ——_—__———- oe = 
1932 1931 

eeoccdeccoesvcces 242,162.08 242,333.42 

$1,601,947 .040 $2.244,199 622 

265.272.3524 391 57).894 

64,456,161 69,452,970 

36,146,195 57,620,123 

74,295,470 93,100,319 

45,015,251 62,516,476 

6,169,879 7,768,667 

cane 2,024,596 2,270,860 


$2 928,960,214 


$2,091 356,724 


cece edecgeessces $249 678,706 $384 994,401 
424,126,397 576,811,507 
66,969,112 0,428,373 
796,756,114 1,075,273,619 
19,697,026 29,056,864 
107 660,732 124,559,895 
2,892,513 


4,959,985 
$2,266, 164,674 
4$662°795,540 


$1,661 .989,574 


150 





197.987.469 219.327 550 

Geet prs 624/588 539.122 

we ites Besa ak oped $220.775,093 ” $442,937,358 
See $57.356,278 $68,201,039 

eR he Sea ae 21.124.199 20,827,929 

va tAee2 seseseees $152,294.66 $353,908,890 
Bei re aaa 79.47 77.37 | 
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STATE BANKING 





U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT | !tade Conditions’ 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 


at the Close of Busi 
Made Public 


This Month 
GENERAL FUND 
Receipts: 
Internal revenue— 
IMCOME tAX ..cceseecseceeesees 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 





ness Oct. 12, 1932 


Oct. 14, 1932 
Corresponding Corresponding 
Period Last Fiscal Year Period Fiscal 
Year 1933 Year 1932 





Total ...cces 









CUSTOMS ...cecceecceecceeceeseces 9,812,124.04 13,754,621.78 78,739 453.46 121,974,570.82 
Miscellaneous receipts— 
Proceeds of Government-owned 
securities— | 
Railroad securities ..... . 185,162.80 185,357.90 191,014.71 896,875.39 | 
All others 242,114.84 297,763.21 1,424,171.80 2,527,683.81 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. . 367,391.14 390,718.07 5,397 ,736.75 6,559,554.11 
Other miscellaneous .......... 1,439,276,52 1,520,684.01 13,382,991.19 15,429,231.37 









$4,292,180.44  $6,289,679.91 $178.432,680.76  $320,126,800.58 
44.090,528.74  16,822,197.80 213.818'506.01 -159'922.039.07 
. $48,382,709.18 $23,121,877.71  $392.251,186.77 $480,048,839.65 














-— —_-— ~ ———————————— | 
Total ....cccccececcceeveseces $60,428,778.52 $39,261,022.68  $491,386,554.68 $627,436,755.15 
Expenditures: 
General ...cccccccsccccceceeseee+$101,764,408.51 $117,438,198.13 $696,779,643.98 $857,199,683.20 
Public debt | 
Interest ..... . 5,054,840.42 4,235,115.17 78,141,230.06 50,652,624.54 
Refunds of recel 
Customs ........0. 317,644.60 558,818.55 3,123 033.66 4,841,925.51 
Internal revenue .. 1,893,907.72 2,554,912.60 18.767 640.86 25,532,925.54 
Postal deficiency ...... 10,000,000.00 20,000,000.00 40,078, 597.56 65,000,000.00 | 
Panama Canal .,......++..+- eee 245,948.45 443,892.28 3,399,370.25 3,782,268.23 
Subscription to stock of Federal 
BOUT TURES 6c sec ccccccgoseccnee seseasoncoce b WEeeetces "ICO OGD ov uedenguenses 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 3,331,843.88 11,491,192.21 *13,537,051.65 87,817,288.50 | 
Distribution of wheat and cotton | 
TOF TOMO .occcccsccsccesessoess oes SIGE: ~ cc eneneabeces 
Adjusted-service certificate fund ° UO Seer rc 
Civil-service retirement fund.... ° 20,850,000.00 20,850,000.00 
Foreign Service retirement fund e 416,000.00 215,000.00 | 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 7,775,000.00 9,500,000.00 


SPECIAL FUNDS 











anes oclueseectaden ee $122,608,593.58 $156,720,124.94  $956,509,372.14 $1.125,391.715.52 
| Excess of expenditures ........04. . $62,179,815.06 $117,459,106.26 $465,122.817.46  $497.954,960.37 


$497 954,960.37 | 








Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- | 
ments— | 
From forfeitures, gifts, etc..... oteceeaxteser ~ deeabbencs se $7,000.00 aneeeeteueae 
Gee oetsesciccssacesee Sececcsee $569,299.78  $2,499,921.59 6,755,830.38 ° $9,756,633.96 | 
WTR ncosceate seseseseeeseeeess $569,209.78  $2,499,921.59  $6,762,830.38 _—‘$9.756.633.96 
Expenditures: ne. aaa 
Public Gebt retirements cecccccce sscccscesces  svvcseeser : CUMEGD scakevascedins | 
Other ...cccssseseeceesecccccceee $2,364,805.39  $5,004,063.47 7,596,298.02 , ° $20,228,479.66 
WHMIS havinvsss: cesesesecees  $2,064,805.39  $5,094,063.47  $7,563,298.02  $20,228,479.66 | 
Excess of expenditures ............ $1,795,505.61  $2,594,141.88 $800,467.64  $10,471,845.70 | 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 

Total general fund receipts . 

Total special fund receipts 


Total 


Total special fund expenditures... 
Total ... 


Excess of expenditures 


TRUST FUNDS 
Receipts: 
District of Columbia ........++5. 
Government life insurance fund 
Other 


Total ...... 


Expenditures: 
istrict of Columbia (see note 1) 
Government life insurance fund— 





$60 428,778.52 
569,299.78 


+++ $60,998,078.30 


Total general fund expenditures. .$122,608,593.58 
2,364,805.39 


+0 0eeeeeeee+$124,973,398.97 
seeteeeseees $63,975,320,67 


$5,295,685.34 
3,364,785.81 
2,447,038.13 


$11,107,509.28 


$1,744,835.20 


mi 
$491 386,554.68 
6,762,830.38, 


$498,149,385.08 


$956,509,372.14 
7,563,298 .02 
$964,072,670.16 


$465,923,285.10 


$39,261 022.68 
2360921 59 


$41,760,944.27 


$156,720,128.94 
5,094,063.47 


$161,814,192.41 
$120,053,248.14 


9,756,633.96 


$637,193,389.11 | 








$1,145,620,195.18 
$508 426 806.07 


$5,889 ,599.59 
3,334,937.96 
232,456.49 


$9,456 ,994.04 


$9,949,746.19 
22,632,068.37 
13,117,253.51 


$45,699,068.07 


$11, 643,662.63 
22°723'928.17 
2'295,902.17 
$36,663,492.97 








$2,108,059.65 $3,408,580.70 $3 887,822.98 


Policy losses, CtC. ..eseceseeess 881,791.60 746,031.79 7,143,335.24 7,028,426.96 
Investments ...... 1,084.720.99  1,896,003.86  13'912.272.28 —-16.966.757.22 
Other ....csecccccccecccesccceese 3,822674.87 413,040.43 —«:14,668°450.31 3:777,520.14 
Total ......ccsseseccscesseceees  $7,534,022.66  $4,337,054.87  $39,132,628.53 $31,660.527.30 





Excess of receipts or credits....... 





*Excess of credits (deduct). 


$3,573,486.62 


$5,119,939.17  $6,566,439.54 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United 


| States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the au- 


thorized amount is expended. After that they are charged against the revenues of the Dis- 


trict under trust funds. 


Effect of Sino-Japanese Treaty of 1915 | 


On Manchurian 


For total expenditures the items for District of Columbia under 
Conference assist in the | #¢neral fund and under trust funds should be added. 


Relations Is Discussed 





[Continued from Page 4.] 


an extension of the judicial functions of the 
consular courts, these police being necessary 
to  bagga and discipline Japanese’ subjects. 
In fact, Japanese Consular police, in smaller 
numbers, have also been attached to Japanese 
Consulates in other parts of China, contrary 
to the general practice of countries having 
extraterritorial treaties. 

As a practical matter, the Japanese Govern- 
ment apparently believed that the stationing 


}of consular police in Manchuria was a neces- 
| sity 


under the conditions which prevailed 
there, especially in view of the importance of 
the Japanese interests involved, and the large 
number of resident Japanese subjects, includ- 


'ing Koreans. 


+ + + 

The Chinese denied the Japanese claims. 

The Chinese Government, however, 
contested this position advanced by Japan as 
justification for stationing Japanese Consular 
police in Manchuria, and sent frequent pro- 
tests to Japan on the subject. She claimed 
that there was no necessity to station Japanese 
police officers anywhere in Manchuria, that 
the question of police could not be associated 
with extraterritoriality, and that their pres- 
ence was without treaty basis and a violation 
of China's sovereignty. 

Whether justified or not, 
consular police led in a number of cases to 
serious conflicts between members of their 
force and those of the local Chinese author- 
ities. 


The right of the Japanese to travel, reside and 


conduct commercial enterprises in interior | 


places in South Manchuria. 

The Sino-Japanese Treaty of 1915, provided 
that “Japanese subjects shall be free to re- 
side and travel in South Manchuria and to 
engage in business and manufacture of any 
kind whatsoever.” This was an important 
right, but one which was objectionable to the 
Chinese since in no other part of China were 
foreigners as a class permitted to reside and 
to engage in business outside the treaty ports 

It was the policy of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to withhold this privilege until extra- 
territoriality should be abolished and for- 
eigners should be subject to Chinese laws and 
jurisdiction. 

In South Manchuria, however, this right 
had certain limitations: The Japanese were 
required to carry passports and observe Chi- 
nese laws and regulations while in the in- 
terior of South Manchuria; 
regulations applicable to Japanese were not 
to be enforced until the Chinese authorities 
“come to an understanding with 
the Japanese Consul.” 

On many occasions the action of the Chi- 
nese authorities was inconsistent with the 


terms of this agreement, the validity of which | 


they always contested. The fact that re 
strictions were placed upon the residence, 
trave] and business activities of Japanese sub- 
jects in the interior of South Manchuria, and 
that orders and regulations were issued by 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Octo. 15 








New York, Oct. 15—The Federal Reserve 


















Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 
Oct. 14 Oct. 15 
Austria (schilling) 13.9437 13.9437 
Belgium (belga) ..... 13.8757 13.8669 
Bulgaria (lev) 7200 7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9601 2.9602 
Denmark (krone) ....... 17.8353 17.8523 
England (pound) 344.1708 344.4250 
Finland (markka) 14883 1.4860 
France: (franc) ....... 3.9222 3.9260 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.7639 23.7639 
Greece (drachma) ........ 6023 6008 
Hungary (pengo) ......... 17.4750 17.4500 
TOONS (UNM cs sh a crcanccsee 5.1175 5.1173 
fetherlands (guilder) 40.1863 40.2053 
rway (Krone) .....-ses+. 17.3100 17.3130 
Polend (zloty) 11.1710 111710 
Portugal (escudo) 3.1266 3.1200 
Rumania (leu) 5958 5985 
Spain (peseta) 8.1814 8.1825 
Sweden (krona) .......... 17.6746 17.6938 
Switzerland (franc) ...... 19.3007 19.3089 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ....... 1.4275 1.3495 
Hong Kong (dollar) ..... 23.0625 23.1093 
China (Shanghai tael) 30.2500 30.2656 
China (Mexican dollar) 21.3125 21.3437 
China (Yuan dollar) ..... 21.0416 21.0416 
India (rupees) 26.0510 26.0235 
Japan (yen) 23.5125 23.4750 
Singapore (doller) 39.9375 39.9375 
Canada (dollar) 91.2489 92.0520 
Cuba (peso) 99.9112 99.9046 
Mexico (peso0) ....+v++seeess 31,2833 31.3666 
Argentina (peso, gold) 58.5835 58.5635 
Brazil (milreis) ......+.06. 7.6175 7.6175 
Chile (POBO) ...ccccce 6.0250 6.0250 
Uruguay (peso) ..... 47.3333 47.3333 
Colombia (peso) ..++ 95.2400 95.2400 
Bar silver seeveecsesess 27.9000 27.3250 


always | 


the presence of | 


but the Chinese | 


| various Chinese officials prohibiting Japanese 
jor other foreigners from residing outside the 
treaty ports or from renewing leases of build- 
ings is not contested in the documents of- 
ficially presented to the Commission by the 
Chinese assessor. 

Official pressure, sometimes supported by se- 
vere police méasures, was exerted upon the 
Japanese to force them to withdraw from 
|many cities and towns in South Manchuria 
and eastern Inner Mongolia, and upon Chi- 
nese property owners to prevent them from 
renting houses to Japanese. It was stated by 


refused to issue passports to Japanese, 


harassed them by illegal taxes, and for some | 
| years before September, 1931, failed to carry | 


out the stipvlation in the agreement by which 
they had undertaken to submit to the Japa- 
nese Consul the regulations which were to 
be binding upon the Japanese. 

+~+ + 


the explanation 


The defense and 


of 
Chinese. 


the 


The object of the Chinese was the execu- | 


| tion of their national policy of restricting 
| the exceptional privileges of Japanese in Man- 
churia and thus strengthening the control of 
China over these three eastern provinces 
They justified their actions on the ground 
| that they regarded the Treaty of 1915 as with- 
out “fundamental validity.” They pointed 
out, moreover, that the Japanese attempted 
to reside and conduct business in all parts of 
Manchuria, although the treaty provision was 
limited to South Manchuria 

In view of the conflicting national policies 
and aims of China and Japan it was almost 
inevitable that continuous and bitter con- 
troversies should arise over this treaty pro- 
vision. Both countries admit that the situa- 
| tion was a growing irritant in their mutual | 
relations up to the events of September, 1931. | 

++ + 

The land lease issue. 

Closely associated with the right to reside 
and to do business in the interior of South 
Manchuria was the right to lease land, which 


was granted to Japanese by the Treaty of 
1915 in the following terms: “Japanese sub- 
jects in South Manchuria may, by negotia- 
tion, lease land necessary for erecting suit- 


able buildings for trade and manufacture or 

for prosecuting agricultural enterprises.” 
An exchange of notes between the two gov- 

ernments at the time of the treaty defined 


the expression “lease by negotiation’’ to im- 
| ply, according to the Chinese version, ‘‘a long- 
term lease of not more than 30 years and 
also the possibility of its unconditional re- |! 
newal,’ the Japanese version simply provided | 
tor “leases for a long term up to 30 years 
and unconditionally renewable.” Disputes 
naturally arose over the question whether | 
the Japanese land leases were, at the sole| 
option of the Japanese, “unconditionally re- 
newable.” 

The Chinese interpreted the desire of the 
Japanese to obtain lands in Manchuria, | 
whether by lease, purchase, or mortgage as | 
evidence of a Japanese national policy to} 
|“‘buy Manchuria.” Their authorities there- | 


fore very generally attempted to obstruct ef- | 
forts of the Japanese to this end, and be- | 
came increasingly active in the three or four | 
| vears preceding September, 1931, a period dur- 
ing which the’ Chinese “Rights Recovery 
Movement” was at its height 

In making strict regulations against the 
purchase of land by the Japanese, their own- 
ership of it in freehold, or their acquisition 
of a lien through mortgage, the Chinese au- 
thorities appeared to be within their legal 
rights since the treaty granted only the privi- 
lege of leasing land. The Japancse, however, 
complained that it was not in conformity 
with the spirit of the treaty to forbid mort- 


gages upon land. 

Chinese officials, however, did not accept 
the validity of the treaty and consequently 
put every obstacle in the way of Japanese 


leasing land, by orders, provincial and local, 
calculated to make the leasing of lands to 
Japanese punishable under the criminal laws; 
by imposition of special fees and taxes pay- 
able in advance on such leases; and by in- 
structions to local officials prohibiting them 
under threat of punishment, from approving 
such transfers to Japanese. 
| -~+ + 
The Japanese have acquired land by lease, 
mortgage and purchase in “North Man- 
churia” as well as in “South Manchuria.” 
In spite of these obstacles, great tracts of 
land have, as a matter of fact, not only been 
leased by the Japanese, but actually obtainea 
in freehold—although the titles might not be 
recognized in a Chinese court—through out- 
right purchase, or by the more usual means 
of foreclosing a mortgage. These mortgages 
on land have been obtained by Japanese loan 
operators, especially large loan associations, 
certain of which have been organized espe- 
cially for the purpose of acquiring land tracts. 
The total area of lands leased to Japanese | 
jin the whole of Manchuria, and in Jehol,| 
according to Japanese official sources, in- 
| creased from about 80,000 acres in 1922-1923 
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Abroad Analyzed - 
In Weekly Review 


Developments in Trade and 
Industry in Canada ‘and 
Great Britain Shown by 
Department of Commerce 








Developments in business and industry 
during the week in Great Britain and 
Canada are analyzed in the weekly survey 
of world trade just issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The survey is 
based on reports from trade commissioners 
stationed in principal centers abroad. The 


section dealing with Canada and Great 
Britain follows in full text: 


Canada.—The tariff changes provided for in 
the treaties Canada negotiated at the recent 
Imperial Economic Conference were to go into 
effect at midnight on Oct. 12. The details of 


the treaties were to be announce 
House of Commons on Oct. 12 and simscitaaes 
ous announcements were to be made in the 
other countries of the Empire. Apart from 
the question of the approval of these agree- 
ments, the legislation to be considered during 
the Parliamentary session opened Oct. 6 as 
outlined in the speech from the Throne as 
(1) a bill to insure the more effective and 

Operation of Canadian railways 
based upon the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion which investigated the Canadian trans- 
portation situation; (2) the St. Lawrence 
Waterway Treaty, after it has been ratified by 
the United States Congress; (3) direct relief 
to the unemployed and a plan for their ree 
establishment in various parts of the Doe 
minion; (4) extension of Canadian bank chare 
ters for one year pending the results of the 
proposed world economic and financial con< 
ference before undertaking the decennial revie 
sion of the Bank Act. It was further stated 
that there are definite signs that the acute« 
ness of the depression is passing in Canade 
and that ratification of the pire trade 
agreements and approval of the railway ree 
forms are en ree recovery. 

+ 


Tariff changes on cellulose acetate and ree 

ulose became effective Oct. 3. 
Exports continue high and ocean shi ments 
during the week amounted to 7,218, bush- 
els, which is about 4,000,000 bushels in excess 
of shipments in the corresponding week of 
1931. Harvesting in the Prairies has made 


the past week and is nearly completed exce 
in the northern areas of Alberta and Ses- 
katchewan where from 20 to 30 per cent of 
| the crop remains to be threshed. Gains in 
| the economic situation indicated by Septems 
| ber statistics now available include a further 
| Slight rise in the wholesale price level from 
66.8 to 66.9 and a gain, after seasonal adjuste 
| ment, of 4.3 per cent in bank debits at clears 
ing house centers. 

The distribution of this gain indicates that 
it is in large measure the result of the 
| heavier grain crop, since much of it was in 
| the western Previnces. In the east, Ontario 
| and Maritime debits declined, and the Quebec 
increase is slight. Traffic earnings on both 
transcontinental railways show marked ime- 
provement over last year, but here also the 
| betterment is attributable to the heavier crop 
and not to general merchandise. Merchandise 
demand is still confined largely to seasonal 
goods, although Ontario volume continues to 
show-some improvement. The heavy wheat 
| movement through Vancouver and the slightly 
| improved rate of operation in lumber mills 
are favorable factors in British Columbia. 

Eastern shoe manufacturers report a sube 
stantial increase in orders and Aygust pro- 
duction of all Canadian factories was in the 
second largest for the year to date. The oute 
put amounted to 1,708,000 pairs, an increase 
over August last year of 81,000 pairs. Imports 
gained slightly over July, but were very much 
under imports a year ago. A slight improves 
ment is noted in the metal fabricating induse 
|} tries in western Ontario. British Columbia 
fruit crops are above average both in quantit: 
and quality but the canned pack in fruits an 
vegetables is expected to be short on account 
of the general financial stringency. Potato 
| growers in the Maritime Provinces are pessi- 
mistic about prices. The acreage planted this 
| year is well under 1931 figures and the cro 
has been reduced by insufficient fertilizer an: 
losses from blight. 

* {» 


| Great Britain.—British industry and trade 
| 
| 





have shown a more hopeful spirit during the 
|last month, although, other than the rise in 
commodity prices and the increase in se- 
|curity values, there is but little statistical 
evidence of improvement. Foreign trade has 
remained steady with exports about the same 
|@S & year ago and imports considerably re- 
|duced as @ result of tariffs and depreciation 
of sterling. The conversion of the 5 per cent 
internal war loan to a 314 per cent basis has 
been a success and has resulted in firmness 
;of government issues and strengthening of 
government credit. The ban on new capital 
issues during the conversion operation, how- 
ever, has restricted financial business and 
hampered industry, though not seriously. The 
pound has weakened slightly because of sea. 
sonal influences. There is no apparent inten- 
tion of the government to revert to the gold 
| standard in the near future. 

Production and employment remain une 
satisfactory in the major industries. With 
| the exception of a certain amount of ship re- 
| pairing, shipbuilding yards are generally idle 
}and the prospects are discouraging. An ime 
| provement has taken place in shipping rates 
}and a small amount of tonnage has been re- 
| commissioned for service. No improvement in 
|railway traffic has occurred. e railroads 
have submitted proposals to the* employes’ 
| unions for a further reduction in wages. Al~ 
}though the recent spurt in oie in the 
iron and steel trade has not been fully main- 
|tained, the amount of business transacted 
;}shows an improvement compared with the 
volume in the first half of the year. 

OR 

Some slight improvement has taken place 
in the various branches of industrial ma- 
chinery. The output is still at a low level, 
} however, and there are relatively few unfilled 
orders of importance. The building industry 
continues in a very low state, with not nearly 
as much new work being done as was the 
case a year ago. The anticipated busing 
movement in the woolen industry has fail 
to materialize, and trade continues on a hand- 
to-mouth basis although dress goods trade 
shows @ more favorable tendency. The chem- 
ical trade has been more active with prices 
steady and tending toward higher levels. In- 
creased interim dividend declared by Imperial 
Chemical Industries reflects more optimistic 
feeling. The combination of fine weather and 
the “Take your Holiday in Britain” campaign 
has resulted in a prosperious season at domese 
tic resorts, and has benefited retail trade, 


The review of conditions in other 
countries will be printed in full text 
in the ‘ssue of Oct. 18. 





West Virginia Approves 
Group of Relief Petitions 


Charleston, W. Va., Oct. 15. 
Applications of 16 counties and one cit? 


| for loans from the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation totaling approximately §$1,- 
600,000 have just been approved by the 
State Unemployment Relief Administra-* 
tion. 





to over 500,000 acres in 1931. A small propore 
tion of this total was in North Manchuria 
where the Japanese had no legal right under 
Chinese law and international treaty to ate 
quire land leases. + 


7 - 

Sino-Japanese negotiations on the issue of 
land lease. ; 
Due to the importance of this land lease 

issue there were at least three attempts dur- 

ing the decade preceding 1931, to reach some 
agreement by direct Sino-Japanse negotiation. 

A possible solution which there is reason to 

believe was under consideration, would have 

treated together the two subjects of land 
leasing and the abolition of extraterritoriality: 

In Manchuria the Japanese were to sur 

extraterritoriality and the Chinese 

were to permit the Japanese to lease land 
freely. But the negotiations were unsuccess<- 


‘ul. 

This long-standing Sino-Japanese contro- 
versy over the right of Japanese to lease land 
arose like the other issues already mentioned 
out of the fundamental conflict between rival 
state policies, the allegations and counter 
statements concérning violation of intern&- 
tional agreements being less consequential in 
themselves than the underlying objectives of 
each policy. 


Publication of the report in full text 


will be continued in the issue of 
Oct. 18, 
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INDEX SERVICE 
Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index-Digest published 
separately after March of each year. Rag paper 
edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00 ° 
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“In proportion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinion, it is essential that 


public opinion should be enlightened.” 


Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, Being Published Without Comment by The United States Daily * 
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Common Wealth Absorbed by Mounting Ex- 
penditures and Individual Initiative ‘Is Im- 
paired, Says Treasurer of Pennsylvania 





By EDWARD MARTIN 


Treasurer, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


VERGOVERNMENT now confronts our 

people. It is not only dangerous from 

the standpoint of expense but it threat- 
ens to destroy the initiative of the individual 
by too much paternalism. 

The citizen must not be tied too closely to 
the. governmental apron string. He must 
have an opportunity to work out his own 
plans consistent with his abilities. 

The statement is often made that we need 
more business in government and less gov- 
ernment in business. This is absolutely cor- 
rect and can not be successfully contra- 
dicted. It will never be put into force, how- 
ever, until the people of America realize that 
the conduct of government is a business and, 
being a business, must not surrender to the 
mere whim of public opinion. 

We must not change our policies over 
night. Men to be successful in business 
must learn that business. The same is true 
in government. One does not become pro- 
ficient in governmental work by accident but 
only as the result of toil and practical appli- 
cation. 

The well-governed city, county or State is 
one where carefully thought out policies, 
covering a long period of years, have been 








Opportunities 
in Medicine 
for Women 


By 
Dr. Marion A. Gleason 
Director of Child Hygiene, 
Public Health Commission, 
State of Rhode Island 
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ISTORY, religious and secular, bears wit- 
H ness to the fact that women have always 

occupied a prominent place in deciding 
the destinies of man. There is no profession 
today which woman has not entered. There 
is no opportunity offered which she has not 
grasped, and in many instances has literally 
“crashed the gate.” 


Her place at the bedside of suffering hu- 
manity was always conceded to be her pre- 
rogative and her tender ministrations grate- 
fully received, but her entry into the field 
of medicine was quite another matter. The 
pioneers in this profession had a severe strug- 
gle and the story of their experiences fur- 
nish interesting reading. 

Dr. Elizabeth Stone Blackwell, who was 
born in England in 1821 and came to this 
country with her parents who emigrated when 
she was a young child, was the first woman 
to obtain a medical degree in the United 
States and had a hard struggle before she 
got it. 

The first medical college in the world de- 
voted solely to the education of women physi- 
cians was the Female Medical College’ of 
Pennsylvania, which was incorporated March 
11, 1850, and in 1867 changed its name to 
Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
This institution is still carrying on, pre- 
eminent among the medical colleges for 
women. There are in the United. States at 
the present time 66 class A colleges admit- 
ting women to their courses. 

Any woman desiring to enter the field of 
medicine should be content with nothing 
short of the best education and training that 
is obtainable. The position which women 
will hold in the field of medicine in the 
future depends on the way in which the 
young medical graduate and interne ap- 
proaches her. work. 

About one-third of the hospitals prefer 
male internes. Therefore, the women must 
do such efficient work as internes, and exert 
such a gracious and friendly spirit that their 
influence may be felt in every institution 
where they are employed. Their services may 
then be sought after rather than discour- 
aged. 

In spite of the brilliant and successful 
career of Dr. Blackwell, which was followed 
by other earnest, accomplished women in 
medicine, opposition was strong. In 1879, the 
Association of German Naturalists and Doc- 
tors voted to emulate the example of their 
English brethren who had recently purged 
the British Medical Association of the pres- 
ence of women. 

History tells us that in the early days in 
the colonies midwives: were most important. 
It was then considered beneath the dignity 
of men to attend confinement cases. It is, 
therefore, easy to understand why nonsurgi- 
cal gynecology, obstetrics and _ pediatrics 
came to be considered the best field offered 
women in medicine. They have, however, 
taken up successfully, surgery, psychiatry, 
roentgenology, laboratory work, ophthalmol- 
ogy, laryngology, and teaching of medical 
sciences. 

At the present time at least 6 per cent of 
the medical students and graduates of medi- 
cal schools in this country are women. 
Thirteen States have women physicians as 
Director of Child Hygiene, and there are 
five women physicians attached to the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, Department of. Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Many States employ other 
women physicians beside the Director of Hy- 
giene work. 

In contrast to the status of women in medi- 
cine in England, there are in the United 
States 43 Class A” colleges in which women 
hold positions on the faculty. There are five 
colleges in ‘which women are acting as full 
professors and there are approximately 200 
woinen physicians teaching in medical 
schools. 

Time is too limited to mention the names 
of women who have made a brilliant success 
of their chosen profession. But to have wit- 
nessed the readiness with which men listen 
to words from the lips of Dr. Adelaide Brown 
of San Francisco, Calif., and Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker, eminent authority of child welfare, to 
have heard the words of homage paid to Dr. 
Alice Hamilton for her achievements in in- 
dustrial hygiene is sufficient to convince one 
that there is no height to which women may 
not aspire in the field of medicine. 

But the way is not easy. 


carried into effect through the effort of effi- 
cient work. In the present period of depres- 
sion the State of Pennsylvania and certain 
of its counties are suffering less from heavy 
taxes than others because of the wise policy 
of avoiding heavy indebtedness. 

In 1928 there were before the people of 
Pennsylvania proposals for five bond issues 
totaling $138,000,000, and each was urged by 
well-organized groups with ample financial 
backing. For a considerable period there 
was no opposition to any of them. Finally, 
a few men and women felt that for the good 
of the State the issues should be defeated. 

+ + 

They were upholding the sound govern- 
mental policy that the cost of public im- 
provements should be met as they are made. 
The pay-as-you-go plan was firmly estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania by the election of 
1928. If these issues had been approved it 
would now be necessary for each session of 
the Legislature to raise $14,000,000 to take 
care of the interest and sinking fund charges. 

Our State at the present time has a less 
per capita indebtedness than any of our 
sister States. Our indebtedness is $7.77 per 
capita and that of Maryland $18.96; New 
Jemey $18.56, and New York $26.02. It puts 
us in an enviable financial condition at the 
present time. 

In business we employ our experts, but we 
do not permit these specialists to control our 
policies. In government we too often listen 
to the specialist whose theories are high 
sounding and forget to consider the costs im- 
posed upon us by following his suggestions. 

In our great desire to have fine public 
schools, good welfare institutions and perma- 
nent roads and other services, we forget the 
cost. We must have a group who will con- 
Sider all of these increasing governmental 
activities as a whole and give attention to the 
total cost. 

It would indeed be ideal if government 
could assure everyone a good job. This is 
absolutely impossible and would not be good 
for us as a country. 

As a people we have demanded all of these 
extraordinary services. In fact many of the 
encroachments upon our individual rights as 
we now term them are the result of the de- 
mands of the people. 

Governments were originally formed for 
common defense. They now seem to be used 
to develop us physically, to direct our every 
endeavor and to control our morals. We can 
only develop the individual by education and 
not by force or restraint. 

+ + 

The cost of government has increased so 
enormously during the last few years that the 
time has arrived to call a halt. Little and 
big business are both entitled to some profits. 

Those in control in Pennsylvania showed 
their intention at the last special session of 
the Legislature, when laws putting into effect 
economies of almost $17,000,000 were enacted. 
The Federal Government put into effect 
economies of almost $1,000,000,000 per an- 
num. These economies must have the sup- 
port of all people. 

In 1913, 8'2 per cent of the total income of 
the Nation was used for local, State and Fed- 
eral Government. In 1929 this had increased 
to 15 per cent, and it is estimated in 1932 it 
will exceed $15,000,000,000, or almost 38 per 
cent of the total national income. * 

A free people can not continue such reck- 
less spending without endangering the very 
foundation of the Government. 

For State purposes in Pennsylvania a little 
over 80 cents out of each dollar is used for 
roads, education and welfare. Welfare work 
has rapidly increased during the last third of 
a century. Our Department of Health was 
established in Pennsylvania in 1905. 

Preceding that time our State activities 
were limited. For the biennium ended June 
1, 1901, we appropriated for all our welfare 
work the sum of $4,099,318.56. For the bien- 
nium ending May 31, 1933, we originally ap- 
propriated for health and welfare (exclusive 
of construction) $42,588,562.50, which was 
later cut in the special session of the Legisla- 
ture to $40,644,560. In addition, during this 
biennium there was appropriated for direct 
relief, under the two Talbot bills, the sum of 
$22,000,000. 

This means an increase in our expenditures 
for these purposes from approximately $4,000,- 
000 a biennium to over $62,000,000 a biennium 
within the short space of 30 years. 

For the years 1931 and 1932 welfare groups 
throughout the Commonwealth collected over 
$30,000,000 for the purpose of taking care of 
the unfortunate. All of this is in addition to 
the amounts expended by local authorities 
for the poor. 

+ + 

In 1930 such expenditures alone reached a 
total of more than $9,000,000. There are also 
many private organizations of wonderful peo- 
ple disbursing enormous sums for welfare 
work. 

The total tax levied on real estate for 1930 
was $348,869,997. In addition, for local gov- 
ernment there was collected from per capita 
school tax, occupational and personal prop- 
erty tax, $29,093,394, or a total of $377,963,391. 
The State of Pennsylvania for the fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1931, collected taxes for all 
State purposes of $132,172,263.15. 

The assessed value of all real estate in 
Pennsylvania in 1930 was over $11,000,000,000. 
There was exempted the same year about 
$1,500,000,000, leaving $9,500,000,000 for tax 
purposes. 

There is now a feeling that real estate is 
paying more than its share of the cost. Peo- 
ple must be encouraged to purchase real es- 
tate as this is the basis of wealth. The own- 
ing of homes has done more to stabilize citi- 
zenship in our country than anything else. 
That a man’s home is his castle is sound; 
and this idea must be encouraged regardless 
of the theories advanced by many. 

Welfare work has become a business and 
it has attracled to its ranks a large number 
of fine and intelligent men and women, Its 
danger lies in the fact that people without 
jobs may become too dependent upon the 
government and those interested in this 
work. The professional welfare worker as- 
sumes to know better how to care and feed 
the people than they do themselves. All of 
these theories tend toward paternalism and 
are extremely dangerous. 

Some contend that a more healthful child 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey ef the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 





The present series deals with Construction Materials. 


By HENRY D. HUBBARD 


Assistant to Director, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


HE Department of Commerce through 
its Bureau of Standards aids the 
construction industry and the public 

served by it in many ways. The plan- 
ning aspect was described in preceding 
articles; research and testing will be 
touched upon later. The present article 
deals with bureau standardizing activ- 
ities. 


Precise measurement during this cen- 
tury has extended to building materials 
and processes of coristruction with suc- 
cessful results. Strain gauges measure 
to a few millionths of an inch the strains 
in structures under load. Testing devices 
are multiplying to measure the quality 
of structural materials and efficiency of 
processes. 


Scientific research discloses the opti- 
mum measured factors in the quality 
and performance of products. Measur- 
ing instruments and methods become 
steadily more precise and more auto- 
matic. Measurement is emerging as a 
master control of industry in serving 
the Nation. 

+ + 

Standards are vehicles for applied 
measurement. They prescribe in meas- 
ured terms the quality of materials, per- 
formance of devices, and efficiency of 
processes, and are called standards of 
quality, standards. of performance, and 
standards of practice. 


The Bureau promotes actively the 
simplification of varieties, the standard- 
ization of staples, and the certification 
of quality of materials of construction. 

To reduce the number of sizes and 
varieties of any product to an acceptable 
minimum in the light of current produc- 
tion and demand, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, through its Division of Simplified 
Practice, cooperates with industry in 
formulating simplified -practice recom- 
mendations. Seven representatives of 
business, industry, and the Government 
serve as an advisory committee in plan- 
ning the simplification activities of this 
Division. 

+ + 

If an industry requests the Bureau to 
sponsor a project for simplifying a given 
line of products the work follows a care- 
fully standardized procedure controlled 
by industry at each step. A_ special 
standing committee of the industry is 
appointed to secure the active support 
of all interests concerned. The success 
of such projects is such that engineering 
handbooks, management handbooks, 
codes, and other reference works more 
and more refer to specific simplified 
practice recommendations. 


If a simplification project is accepted, 
in writing, by a substantial majority of 
the producers, with a satisfactory con- 
currence of distributors and consumers, 
a simplified schedule of accepted sizes 
and varieties is officially promulgated by 
the Bureau of Standards with the ap- 
proval .of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Simplified practice eliminates super- 
fluous variety, sizes, patterns, and types 
of commodities; reduces production costs; 
and enhances values in distribution and 
consumption. An industry stands to 
gain by simplified practice which favors 
the stock items which reflect normal 


In the next of this series of articles on 


maximum demand (the user's choice), 
rather than odd sizes or “specials.” Given 
a cifoice, it is economy to select a stock 
item instead of a “special.” Ease of re- 
placement, prompt delivery, and econ- 
omy result. 

Active simplified practice recommenda- 
tions illustrate how successfully indus- 
tries have eliminated superfluous variety. 
A ratio of reduction of five to one is not 
uncommon. In some cases a reduction 
of over 90 per cent is effected, apparently 
without inconvenience. The advantages 
and savings are reported as equally sur- 
prising. 

+ + 

Construction materials are especially 
amenable to simplified practice. Among 
successful projects we find glass for floor, 
roof, and sidewalk; millboard and paper 
board for insulating purposes, lumber, 
reinforcing bars and spirals, joists, roof- 
ing and roofing ternes, concrete building 
units, curbsfone, slate, tile, pipe elbow 
fittings, plumbing fixtures for hospitals, 
lavatory fittings, brick, builders’ hard- 
ware, and others of interest and impor- 
tance to architects, structural designers, 
engineers, and the ultimate consumer. 


The sizes and varieties of rough ;and 
smooth face birck were reduced from 175 
to 2, concrete building units from 115 to 
44, structural slate from 827 to 138, solid 
section steel windows from 42,877 to 2,274. 
Sidewalk lights were simplified by reduc- 
ing 120 sizes to 6, 80 styles to 5, 10 shapes 
to 2. 


One group finds “that manufacturers 
are able to make shipments more 
promptly and accurately.” An architec- 
tural concern states that “the cost of 
materials is lessened by application of 
such standard simplified practice.” 


The gains from reduced stocks, briefer 
catalogue lists, quicker turnover, :educed 
warehouse space requirements, efficient 
ordering, and more prompt replacement 
or repairs are estimated in high figures 
by experts in the several fields. One 
hardware merchant reports that “this 
(simplified practice recommendation) has 
increased our net profits on fencing at 
least 25 per cent.” It is noteworthy that 
acceptors form over 80 per cent of the 
national output of woven-wire fencing. 


A large eastern manufacturer writes 
that simplified practice “is one of the 
greatest works done in recent years for 
the economy of construction.” A con- 
crete block distributor reports “my block 
business shows a _ satisfactory profit 
whereas before the excessive stock ate 
up all the profit.” The head of a supply 
house writes: “We have been able to re- 
duce our invested capital and inventory 
approximately 50 per cent.” 

+ + 

Cooperation in the Bureau’s simplified 
practice service is given by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, a funda- 
mental professional group concerned 
with construction. A survey of its mem- 
bers showed 4,112 requests for published 
simplified practice recommendations on 
121 subjects, and 1,056 acceptances of 63 
simplified practice recommendations from 
46 organizations and individuals. Dur- 
ing a time of relative inactivity in build- 
ing this is most significant. 


“Construction Materials,” to appear 


in the issue of Oct. 18, Mr. Hubbard will continue his discussion of the stand- 
ardizing activities of the Bureau of Standards. 








‘Fixing’ Violations of Traffic Laws 


Defiance of Safety Rules as Special Privilege 
By COURTLANDT K. PARKER 


Deputy Chief Inspector, Motor Vehicle Department, State of New Jersey 


HERE are many reasons why we can not 
wield the iron hand of strict enforcement 
of the traffic laws to our liking. 


Of the many excuses I have heard, one is 
“political pressure.” In small towns the pop- 
ular excuse is that it would give the town a 
bad name if many motorists are arrested. 
“It is up to the State to enforce the motor 
vehicle laws” is another. 


While there are many reasons why we do 
not enforce, I really think that it is largely 
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may be reared by scientific methods. But 
from the standpoint of citizenship we all pre- 
fer the child reared by the devoted mother. 
In so many cases these experts on the rear- 
ing of children never had one of those price- 
less possessions. 

We feel that the child reared by the 
mother and the family kept together by the 
courageous father form the group that has 
done. the great things in the world. The 
work of many of the poor boards in Pennsyl- 
vania by what is known as outdoor relief, 
and of the mothers’ assistance fund in keep- 
ing families together, is one of the finest 
services ever performed in the Common- 
wealth. 


The first direct relief to the counties by the 
State and Federal Government has been 
made during the present depression. It was 
the intention of the founders of our Govern- 
ment to make the localities responsible for 
the unfortunate. The present depression is 
so severe, however, that something else was 
required. 

It is now necessary to coordinate all our 
efforts—Federal, State and local. No political 
consideration must enter into the work. We 
must do everything to avoid overlapping and 
duplication of our effort. 


because we have so many friends and politi- 
cal connections that we do not enforce the 
laws more rigidly than we are doing at 
present. 

There is nothing more discouraging to an 
officer than to make an important arrest for 
a major violation of the traffic laws, and 
upon his appearance in court, find that the 
case has been “fixed.”” We can not deny that 
it is oftimes next to impossible to refuse to 
release certain defendants with strong con- 
nections. 

However, this practice grows. We soon find 
that, instead of an occasional case being 
“fixed,” it has reached a wholesale basis and 
to the point where it has undermined the 
morale of the entire force. 

In one.city I have in mind, a motor cycle 
police officer summoned eight speeding bus 
drivers in: one day; and they were all bad 
cases, such as speeding 50 miles per hour 
down the. main thoroughfare, passing trolley 
cars, passing red lights, passing on the right, 
racing in general and driving in such a man- 
ner as to make the speed of the fire appa- 
ratus. seem like that of the proverbial tor- 
toise. ‘However, when the officer appeared in 
court the next morning to prosecute these 
cases he found that ali of them had been 
“fixed.” 

Now, what do you suppose this officer will 
do the next time he sees a speeding bus. He 
will naturally exclaim, “What's the use?” 
and the bars are down for the increase of 
serious accidents. 

“Killing tickets,” as it is commonly called, 
or withdrawing the prosecution, is one of the 
worse enemies of safety, mainly because it 
grows to such large percentages. In some 
cities and towns an average of 50 per cent to 
90 per cent of those summons are withdrawn. 

While summons for parking overtime and 
like violations do not constitute a direct men- 
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Duty of Industry to Promote 
Community Safety «+ + + 





Participation in Civic Movements to Pre- 
vent Accidents Outside of Shop Viewed as 
Matter of Self-interest as Taxpayers 





By R. G. KNUTSON 


Member, Industrial Commission, State of Wisconsin 


HE great movement for industrial safety 
had its beginning around the turn of the 
century. Its first definite nationally or- 

ganized expression was more than 20 years 
ago when the National Safety Council came 
into existence. 

While we can not state dogmatically that 
industrial accident frequency and industrial 
accident severity has actually decreased since 
the organized safety movement has been un- 
der way, we do know without a shadow of 
doubt that, had it not been for the organ- 
ized safety movement, the industrial accident 
toll would have been tremendously greater. 

+ 

When we turn to the field of nonindustrial 
safety, we find a deplorable situation and one 
that is truly a national disgrace. The sta- 
tistics that we are able to gather indicate 
that the accident toll outside of industry is 
very much greater than in industry and that 
it is growing rather than decreasing. This is 
particularly on account of street accidents 
due, of course, in large measure to the ad- 
vent of the automobile. 

The question arises as to just what attitude 
industry should take toward the prevention 
of nonindustrial accidents. There may be 
some who would argue that industry has its 
hands full in trying to reduce its own acci- 
dent toll without venturing forth into a wide 
field and one over which it has less direct 
control. 

However, industry must not forget that it 
is a part of the whole social fabric and that 
therefore it does have a community respon- 
sibility. It must pay its fair share in the 
reduction of human pain and suffering re- 
gardless of whether it is directly responsible 
or not. 

The argument for the participation of in- 
dustry in community safety is not entirely, 
nor even primarily, an altruistic one. Indus- 
try, as we all know, pays a large proportion 
of the taxes which go to support governmen- 
tal activity and, more particularly, those vic- 
tims of nonindustrial accidents who have 
ceased to become self-supporting because of 
such accidents. Some of the money that in- 
dustry pays into the public treasury must 
also be spent for medical and surgical treat- 
ment for victims of so-called public accidents. 

+ + 

If traffic conditions are allowed to become 
chaotic, it usuaily means that the cost of 
traffic regulation is really greater than if it 
were on an orderly basis. Scientific traffic 
regulation really means less rather than 
greater governmental expenditure. 

A large number of those injured outside 
the plant are a part of the great army of 
industrial workers. The occurrence of non- 
industrial accidents has a direct bearing upon 
labor turn over and absenteeism, the great 
cost of which is conceded. 

In order to have a safe industrial worker, 
we must have a safe all-around citizen. The 
safety psychology and the safety habits that 
we try to instill in industrial workers is an 
integral part of his safety psychology and 
safety habits as a citizen. 

The time he spends in the factory is only 
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ace to public safety, summons for major 
offenses are withdrawn in wholesale propor- 
tions. This gives the habitual violator, the 
dangerous driver who may have the proper 
connections to have this summons withdrawn, 
the feeling that regardless of how he drives 
he can get away with it. 

We are all acquainted with this type. He 
continues, daily, to park when and where he 
pleases, jump traffic lights, speed, and do 
anything he pleases—laws and safety rules 
are not considered—with a feeling that if he 
gets a summons he can hand it to “so and 
that is the last of it.” But while he is doing 
this he is a continual menace to life and 
property. 

I consider this type of privileged driver to 
be one of the outstanding public enemies, 
not much different from a racketeer or gun- 
man. I think that the statistics of accidents 
caused by the so-called “privileged class” 
would be very interesting if it were possible 
to compile them. 

These individuals shed safety education as 
a duck sheds water. They are, by the way, 
comprised of our leading citizens, of our most 
intimate friends, not gangsters and such. 

There are several towns with which I am 
familiar, and other cities and towns through- 
out the country in which they have adopted 
the policy that, once the summons is issued 
it can not be withdrawn, no matter to whom 
it was issued. I visited one of these towns 
lately which had recently put this rule into 
effect. 

The Commissioner of Public Safety and 
the Chief of Police told me that over 1,000 
summons had been issued prior to my visit 
and everyone had stood trial and that there 
were very few suspended sentences. Some 
had forfeited bonds and the like, but all had 
been tried or penalized. One officer had tried 
to withdraw a summons for a friend of his 
and was given six months’ suspension. 

They claimed that the system had shown 
wonderful results and, due to the fact that 
it was put into effect by the leaders of the 
community, the reaction that is usuaily feared 
by other towns when stern measures are put 
into force, failed to materialize. 

Personally, I think this regulation is too 
severe. There are many times that, with the 
use of good judgment, it is a proper thing to 
withdraw a summons. It has always been 
my experience that when laws are enforced 
so drastically the enforcement does not last 
over any great period. 

Another: undermining influence is special 
privilege in the form ot courtesy cards, which 
are usually considered by the recipient as 
nothing more or less than a license to break 
the law. Special officer's badges, P. D. signs, 
and privileges of like character should be 
done away with as much as possible. 

We are besieged by thousands of citizens 
for some form of special privilege that will 
enable them to “get the breaks,” as they say. 
This desire of the average motorist to secure 
some form of special privilege seems to be a 
national disease. 

The powers that be should back the officer 
to the limit providing he is right. If the 
officer is wrong an investigation should be 
made as to why he is wrong. If he is prop- 
erly trained, and of the proper type, he won't 
be wrong. 


one-third of his total time. Therefore, his 
activities and the influences brought to bear 
upon him during the other two-thirds of his 
time, are tremendously important in affect- 
ing his attitude and actions within the fac- 
tory walls. 

A factory worker can change from street 
clothes to working clothes when he enters 
the factory doors, but he can not change his 
mind and his nervous system and the com- 
plex system of habits and attitudes that he 
has developed outside the factory. This 
means that industry must take an active part 
in developing in this individual an all-around 
safety consciousness and safety attitude. 

This movement, everyone is agreed, must 
be a part of the very air that one breathes 
from the moment he is able to toddle about 
and get into dangerous situations. It must 
start in the home with the training* of the 
infant; it must continue throughout the 
school years in the training of the pupil; it 
must also be made a part of the organized 
adult education movement. 

+ + 

There should be representatives of industry 
upon committees that are organized to pro- 
mote community safety. These committees 
usually consist of civic leaders, including 
public officials, school authorities, members 
of labor organizations and the chamber of 
commerce; but to my mind can not be thor- 
oughly effective unless industrial leaders are 
represented in goodly proportion. 

The public technique of mnonindustrial 
safety is not much different than that of 
industrial safety in which industrial leaders 
have had a long and fruitful experience. A 
committee on community safety that does 
not have effective industrial representation 
is likely to scatter its energies to try out 
methods that have already been discarded 
and to finally abandon its job without having 
actually given it the intelligent and sustained 
consideration that it should have given. 

Industry must assist in financing the com- 
munity safety program. If all interested 
groups, including the local government, civic 
groups of various kinds and the vocational 
school, assist either by way of direct cash 
contributions or by the loan of workers, the 
financial burden upon employers should not 
be heavy. 


The community safety work should be car- 
ried on throughout the entire year and 
should assume as many aspects as possible 
in order to touch all members of the com- 
munity in as many phases of their work-a- 
day activities as possible. 

The schools should carry on sustained and 
systematic safety instruction from the kin- 
dergarten through the high school. The vo- 
cational schools, which constitute the out- 
standing agency for adult education, must be 
depended upon to play a large part. The 
churches, and other social institutions, can 
also be brought into the picture on specific 
occasions when it is desired to focus the at- 
tention of the entire community upon safety. 

+ + 

The safety program should include from 
four to eight mass meetings during the Win- 
ter season, which might be arranged in such 
fashion to appeal to various age groups, such 
as children of school age, those who have 
just passed beyond the school age, and the 
older members of the community. 

The speakers must be men who are not 
only qualified to discuss safety from a tech- 
nical aspect but who are able to present 
their thoughts in nontechnical and interest- 
ing fashion so as to hold the attention of the 
group to which they are addressing them- 
selves. Their addresses should include such 
subjects as fire hazards within the home, 
falling hazards within the home, the duty of 
pedestrians, the duty of auto drivers, danger 
of carbon monoxide poisoning, the technique 
of artificial respiration and the technique of 
first aid generally. 








Livestock Raising 
on Prison Farms 
in Illinois 


By 
A. C. Everingham 
Farm, Garden and Dairy 
Consultani, Department of 
Public Welfare, State of 
Illinois 


HE Illinois State prison at Chester will 
produce two-thirds of its own beef re- 
quirements during the last three months 
of 1932. Beef cattle feeding has proved 
profitable at a number of the farms that help 
to feed upward of 44,000 wards of Illinols. 

Attractive prices of feeder cattle, and the 
abundant production of grain and forage 
crops has opened another field of animal 
husbandry on the institution farms. Feed- 
ing steers are purchased on the most con- 
venient market at weights ranging from 500 
to 700 pounds and are fed and pastured 
for from 100 to 120 days before slaughtering 
is commenced. 

Beef production was entered upon very 
cautiously. At first, only one herd of 32 
head was obtained at the Southern Illinois 
Penitentiary at Chester. These cattle were 
completely fed out—all feeds being weighed 
and losses charged off. At slaughtering time 
the results were carefully examined before 
entering further into this field. 

So gratifying was the result obtained that 
we now have on hand at Chester, 120 cattle, 
and more will be purchased. We expect, dur- 
ing the present quarter, to supply about 
two-thirds of the beef requirements. It is 
our hope, during the quarter beginning Jan. 
1, to furnish the entire requirement of more 
than 50,000 pounds of dressed beef. This has 
been accomplished without the purchase of 
any feed except a very limited amount of 
protein concentrates. All the grain and hay 
was produced on the farm. 

airy farming is the major undertaking in 
the institutions’ agricultural program. Poul- 


try flocks, too, contribute largely to the larde:~ 


of the hospitals and prisons. Flocks of sheep 
have been purchased for the institutions 
whereon small grain is harvested. 
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